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FOREWORD 

The  National  Municipal  League  is  an  association  of  publicists,  practi- 
cal administrators,  and  students  of  government.  A  recent  president  was 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  now  secretary  of  state.  His  present  successor  is 
Frank  L.  Polk,  who  was  head  of  the  American  delegation  to  the  Peace 
Conference  at  Paris.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring  scientific  thought  to  bear 
upon  practical  politics.  It  is  now  seeking  the  cooperation  of  teachers 
in  an  effort  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  rising  citizen  those  principles 
of  organization  which  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  hypothesis.  Too 
much  stress  has  heretofore  been  laid  on  mere  destructive  criticism  of  the 
failure  of  public  officials.  More  needs  to  be  laid  on  a  carefully  developed 
vision  of  forms  of  government  which  will  guard  against  failure. 

Each  of  the  papers  olTered  in  this  pamphlet  was  prepared  in  coopera- 
tion with  an  experienced  teacher  of  civics.  Each  offers  to  the  pupil  a 
brief  and  definite  statement  of  a  basic  line  of  political  thought.  The 
writers  have  in  mind  pupils  beginning  the  study  of  government,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  such  pupils  will  be  supplied  with  the  pamphlets  in  order  that 
they  may  study  them  thoroughly.  The  price  at  which  they  are  offered 
covers  only  the  actual  cost  of  printing  and  mailing.  The  principles  pre- 
sented are  fully  accepted  by  nearly  every  person  who  has  given  careful  and 
disinterested  attention  to  the  problems  of  political  organization.  There- 
fore to  present  them  is  not  to  engage  in  propaganda,  which  is  the  presen- 
tation of  one  side  of  the  matter  on  which  informed  opinion  is  divided. 

The  League  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  teachers  and  others  who 
are  interested  in  the  development  of  civic  education  and  to  submit 
samples  of  other  such  publications  as  The  Model  City  Charter,  The 
Model  State  Constitution,  et  cetera.  Such  publications  have  not  been 
produced  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  adopted  bodily,  but  with 
the  belief  that  well  developed  constructive  proposals  form  a  more  whole- 
some basis  of  discussion  than  unsystematic  criticism  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  persons  or  groups. 

Edgar  Dawson. 


THE  SHORT  BALLOT 
By  R.  S.  Childs  and  W.  W.  Rogers 

The  Struggle  for  Popular  Government 

Manhood  Suffrage,  the  first  great  step  toward  majority  rule.     As  soon   f^Q^°°^ 
as  manhood  suffrage  came  into  general  acceptance  throughout  the  United    p'^^igj 
States  most  people  assumed  that  the  words,  "ballot  and  democracy"  were    Victory 
synonomous  terms.     They  looked  upon  the  ballot,  in  the  words  of  John 
Pierpont  as : 

"A  weapon  that  comes  down  as  still 
As  snowflakes  upon  the  sod; 
But  executes  a  freeman's  will 

As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God." 

Every  good  citizen  must  concur  in  these  sentiments.  We  do  want  to 
feel  that  way  about  the  ballot.  But  the  sense  of  fulfilment  of  the  hope  of 
democracy  has  been  long  delayed  from  the  time,  nearly  a  century  ago, 
when  these  words  were  written.  Time  showed  that  the  ballot  was  not  yet 
the  perfect  weapon  we  hoped  it  would  be.  For  this  ballot  of  ours,  like 
everything  else,  had  had  a  history  of  its  own,  meaning  different  things 
at  different  times.  We  know  that  for  many  years  the  ballots  were  printed 
and  given  out  not  by  government  but  by  political  parties  with  such  re- 
sultant evils  as  briber}^  and  stuffing  of  the  ballot  box.  Then,  too,  it  was 
only  comparatively  recently  that  the  secret  ballot  came  into  use,  with  its 
safeguards  for  the  independence  of  the  voter.  Even  with  these  improve- 
ments, however,  the  ballot  did  not  prove  a  perfect  instrument  for  ex- 
pressing the  popular  will.  For  the  type  of  ballot  long  in  universal  use, 
and  even  now  largely  used,  instead  of  furnishing  an  easy  and  direct  means 
of  serving  the  voter,  often  confused  and  perplexed  him.  We  know  this  as 
the  "long  ballot,"  as  distinguished  from  the  simpler  and  less  difficult 
"short  ballot." 

These  ballots  differ  from  each  other  in  several  respects.  First,  in  form  ''Ihoft''^'^ 
the  long  ballot  contains  a  large  number,  perhaps  scores,  of  names  for  the 
voter  to  puzzle  over;  the  short  ballot  contains  very  few.  Second,  the}^ 
represent  two  different  forms  of  organization.  The  long  ballot  presents 
to  the  voter  for  his  selection  a  long  list  of  candidates  who  under  the  short 
ballot  would  be  appointive  and  not  elective.  The  short  ballot  in  this  way 
centers  power  and  responsibility  in  far  fewer  hands  than  is  the  case  under 
the  long  ballot.  The  long  ballot  spells  decentralization,  the  short  ballot 
centralization. 


Ballots 
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Setting    the 
Voter    an    Im- 
possible   Task 


At  the  time  that  manhood  suffrage  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  it  was  expected  that  everyone  would  gladly  exercise  the  right  to 
vote  on  every  occasion.  But  in  this  we  have  been  disappointed,  and  one 
of  the  discouraging  things  is  the  large  number  of  people  who  neglect  their 
civic  duty  when  election  day  comes  around. 

What  was  it  that  drove  the  eager  and  interested  citizens — eager  and 
interested  in  good  government  and  not  in  jobs  for  themselves  or  their 
friends — away  from  the  polls?  The  apathy  of  the  voter,  said  some.  But 
it  was  not  the  apathy  of  the  voter — it  was  a  sense  of  the  futility  of  effort 
against  the  strength  of  the  machine  and  the  confused  character  of  the 
ballot.  The  machine  might  be  met  and  conquered;  the  long  ballot  they 
could  not  master  without  knowing  all  about  the  lives,  abilities  and  merits 
of  perhaps  forty  obscure  individuals  of  whom  they  had  never  heard. 
They  could  have  known  this  for  two  or  three — -but  not  for  scores.  There- 
fore many  stayed  home.  The  truth  of  this  is  manifested  on  rare  occa- 
sions when  an  issue  is  clearly  drawn  between  two  candidates  for  a  prom- 
inent position.  On  such  occasions  when  there  is  a  chance  for  intelligent 
choice  for  even  one  office  the  voters  flock  to  the  polls  in  such  numbers  as 
to  demonstrate  that  they  have  a  real  interest  in  affairs  of  government. 


A  PoUtlcal 
Device  That 
Did  Not 
Change   to 
Meet   New 
Condi  tiona 


How  Did  This  Cumbersome  Long  Ballot  Come  AboutP 

The  History  of  the  Long  Ballot.  In  the  early  days  of  the  republic  the 
activities  of  the  state  and  municipal  governments  were  small  and  there 
were  few  offices.  Little  by  little  new  offices  were  created  and  for  hap- 
hazard reasons  were  frequently  made  elective.  At  the  same  time  we 
were  changing  from  a  nation  of  villages  to  a  nation  of  cities.  The  likeli- 
hood was  steadily  diminishing  that  the  voters  would  know  the  candidates 
personally.  The  voters  became  more  and  more  dependent  on  hearsay 
evidence.  Newspaper  space  was  limited,  and  not  every  candidate  could 
get  enough  of  it  to  make  himself  known  to  the  people.  The  number  of 
elective  officials  was  thus  increasing  while  the  practicability  of  electing 
them  all  was  diminishing.  The  public  was  becoming  bigger  and  clumsier, 
but  its  political  work  was  becoming  more  delicate  and  intricate.  Perhaps 
if  it  had  all  come  suddenly  we  would  have  seen  that  the  long  ballot  was  an 
expert's  ballot  and  led  infallibly  toward  practical  oligarchy,  whereas,  a 
short,  simple  ballot  was  the  people's  ballot  and  led  toward  practical  de- 
mocracy. But  the  long  ballot  came  slowly  and  looked  like  a  friend. 
Every  time  it  grew  longer  a  few  more  voters  began  to  vote  blindly  till 
today  (outside  of  rural  elections,  perhaps)  everybody  but  a  few  political 
specialists  votes  blindly  on  part  of  his  ballot.  So  we  have  today  not  de- 
mocracy but  government  by  political  specialists — a  ruling  class — a  self- 
created  aristocracy  of  political  insiders —  and  that  is  oligarchy.  The 
fact  that  our  state  or  city  government  was  honestly  intended  to  be  a  de- 
mocracy is  not  enough  to  make  it  one. 
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The  Long  Ballot 

Our  Unique  Long  Ballots.     Our  forms  of  state,  county  and  city  gov-   lot*  md^es 
ernment  call  upon  the  people  to  choose  a  large  number  of  public  officials    -s'trSgS;^ 
by  popular  election.     Our  ballots  commonly  carry  from  fifteen  to  as  high  ''"*^^**  ' 
as  sixty  offices ;  many  of  these  offices  are  small,  inconspicuous  ones  such  as 
state  treasurer,  county   clerk,   coroner   and  minor   judges.     The   voter 
coming  out  of  the  election  booth  can  hardly  ever  name  all  the  fifteen  to 
sixty  men  he  has  just  voted  for,  or  even  a  third  of  them.     Most  of  them 
were  meaningless  names  to  him,  persons  he  never  heard  of  and  whom  he 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  except  that  they  were  labelled  on  the  ballot 
"Republican"  or  "Democrat".     The  average  voter  knows  about  certain 
conspicuous  ones  such  as  President,  Governor  or  Mayor;  and  on  those 
offices  registers  his  opinions.     But  as  to  the  long  list  of  little  offices,  he 
merely  votes  for  all  the  Republicans  or  all  the  Democrats  blindly  and 
and  without  discrimination. 

Blind  Voting.  So  complete  and  universal  is  the  voter's  acceptance  of  lot^Leadf  t« 
the  party  label  as  the  only  guide,  that,  if  the  printer  of  the  ballots  made  a  v^Sig  ^^ 
mistake  in  the  lists,  most  of  the  Republicans  would  vote  for  a  Democrat 
without  noticing  it.  Party  lists  of  minor  officials  are  frequently  elected 
with  a  variation  of  only  one  or  two  per  cent  in  the  vote  cast  for  the  various 
candidates.  Ocasionally  it  has  happened  that  empty  names,  representing 
nobody,  have  by  some  chance  or  trickery  been  put  on  the  ballot,  and  have 
been  elected.  "I  could  easily  put  John  Brown  on  the  Republican  ticket  in 
my  county",  said  a  state  constitutional  convention  member,  "and  have 
him  elected  supervisor; — he  is  my  old  white  horse!"  Ask  any  voter  to 
name  the  minor  elective  state  or  county  officials  whom  he  supported  at  the 
last  election ! 

Reformers  used  to  argue  that  the  people  should  brace  up  and  learn  the  o^^f  ^°^; 
tasks  assigned  to  them  by  state  constitutional  conventions  and  municipal  ^Xt?'"''^^ 
charter  commissions ;  that  "all  good  citizens  should  go  into  politics"  and 
become  expert  in  picking  and  choosing  all  the  way  down  the  long  ballot 
lists  so  that  the  best  man  for  coroner  or  sheriff  or  state  auditor,  etc.,  etc., 
would  get  the  job  in  each  case.  Modern  reformers,  however,  say:  "Our 
people  are  just  as  alert  in  civic  matters  as  the  people  of  England  or  Swit- 
zerland or  any  other  self  governing  nation,  and  their  failure  to  perform 
all  their  political  duties  means  nothing  except  that  our  forms  of  govern- 
ment require  them  to  do  too  much."  An  English  ballot  is  the  size  of  a 
post  card  with  two  or  three  names  for  just  one  office — member  of  Parlia- 
ment or  member  of  City  Council — that's  all.  It  is  easy  for  an  English- 
man to  comprehend  all  of  such  a  little  ballot.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
a  Swiss  citizen  would  have  to  live  a  hundred  years  to  vote  upon  as  many 
men  as  an  American  attempts  to  elect  in  one  day.  To  an  intelligent  for- 
eigner our  long  ballot  is  astounding ;  "How  can  you  possibly  know  about 
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THE   STOWAWAYS 


-Columbus  (0.)  State  Journal 


LOOK  WHO'S  HERE! 
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all  those  candidates?",  he  asks.     Other  nations  elect  only  the  legislative 
bodies;  the  administrative  and  judicial  officers  are  always  appointive. 

Our  long  ballots  are  too  long  for  any  people,  the  modern  reformers  say. 
Long  ballots  might  as  well  be  labelled  "For  experts  only,  not  for  the  fj^^^^^Wor 
people".  The  longer  a  ballot  is,  the  fewer  people  will  understand  it.  ti^e  Many? 
The  people  have  flatly  declined  to  do  all  the  choosing  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  do ;  their  decision  must  be  respected  and  ballots  must  be  shortened 
until  they  come  within  the  smaller  range  of  what  the  people  are  willing  to 
do. 

Nomination  of  Higher  Officials.  When  the  active  managers  of  the 
Republican  or  Democratic  parties  nominate  a  candidate  for  a  conspicuous  ^\sed  °on  an 
office  like  Mayor,  they  use  elaborate  care — they  want  a  man  who  will  p^^pi^  *°  ^^* 
attract  votes,  who  will  stand  the  concentrated  limelight,  a  man  whom  the 
people  will  like ;  in  fact,  they  cater  most  deferentially  to  the  unexpressed 
desires  of  the  voters.  And  the  Mayor  thus  nominated  will  often  be  very 
independent  of  the  party  managers  and  may  consider  that  he  did  them 
quite  as  much  of  a  favor  by  consenting  to  run  on  their  ticket  as  they  did 
to  him  in  supporting  him. 

Nomination  of  Minor  Officials.  But  the  same  circumstances  do  not 
attend  the  nomination  of  one  of  the  little  inconspicuous  officers  like  county  ||^g®e^°°  gg,. 
clerk.  The  managers  of  the  Republican  party  name  whom  they  please,  J^^°^^°  *^'' 
generally  picking  faithful  party  workers,  knowing  that  they  will  stand  or 
fall  unobserved  with  the  party  ticket  as  a  whole.  In  the  Democratic  party 
the  same  thing  is  happening.  Frequently,  one  party  is  so  strong  that  nom- 
ination by  this  party  is  equivalent  to  election.  If  the  parties  are  more  even- 
ly balanced,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  successful  candidate  will  be  the 
nominee  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  parties — nobody  else  has  a  chance. 
In  either  case  the  nominee  will  hardly  be  independent  of  the  party  manag- 
ers ;  he  owes  his  office  entirely  to  them,  he  got  the  office  not  by  any  real 
choice  of  the  public  but  by  the  favor  of  these  party  managers.  He  is 
sure  to  be  docile,  sure  to  appoint  the  subordinates  they  recommend,  sure 
to  avoid  treading  on  their  toes  or  blocking  their  purposes. 

The  Machine  is  the  Product  of  the  Long  Ballot. 

Patronage.  Thus  these  minor  offices  are  only  theoretically  chosen  by 
the  people.  They  are  in  reality  appointive  by  the  party  managers  and  semng  two 
are  under  the  continuous  direct  control  of  the  managers.  These  minor 
elected  offices  and  their  subordinates  constitute  a  mass  of  political  "pat- 
ronage". This  means  that  the  party  managers  give  these  jobs  to  those 
who  work  actively  for  the  party  success  and  who  constitute  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  "machine".  The  machine  is  thus  manned  with  workers 
at  the  public  expense.  A  new  party  or  an  insurgent  movement  cannot 
thus  pay  its  workers  and  therefore  rarely  can  succeed  against  the  experi- 
enced and  paid  professionals  of  the  old  parties. 
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The  "Machine''.  A  political  party  whether  it  be  called  Democratic, 
Good  and  Bad   Republican,  Socialist  or  Prohibition  is  always  and  everywhere  a  semi- 

ASp6CtS    of  tll6  ,  iii-»-iii  ••  1  • 

Machine  private  local  political  club  or  association  wherein  a  few  active  spirits  ex- 

ercise practical  control.  Every  club  is  like  that —  a  few  doing  the  work, 
the  rest  of  the  members  perhaps  critical,  but  inactive  and  ineffective. 
The  few  active  leaders  of  a  party  are  called  the  machine,  or  the  ring.  If 
one  of  the  leaders  is  especially  powerful  he  is  called  the  boss.  It  is  inevi- 
table that  the  parties  should  exist,  that  parties  should  have  machines  and 
that  machines  should  have  bosses,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  ma- 
chines and  bosses  power  practically  to  appoint  and  control  public  officers. 
We  cannot  object  to  a  party,  whether  controlled  by  one  boss  or  a  dozen, 
nominating  candidates  for  Governor  or  Mayor  or  any  other  really  con- 
spicuous office  where  the  party's  suggestion  is  to  be  submitted  to  intensive 
popular  scrutiny  and  discussion — there  is  no  great  danger  in  that !  But 
to  continue  a  condition  where  parties  may  practically  appoint  a  lot  of 
minor  officers  without  any  such  scrutiny  of  their  candidates  by  the  people 
is  very  dangerous — a  constant  invitation  to  the  nomination  of  men  who  at 
least  will  serve  the  machine  rather  than  the  state  and  who  may  just  as  eas- 
ily serve  corrupt  private  purposes  of  the  party  managers. 

The  Danger  From  the  Machine.  A  political  machine  cannot  keep 
A  Machine        itself  pure.     The  boss  may  be  a  man  of  fine  character  and  unselfish  pur- 

PoUtlclan   Not  . 

Always  a  poses,  the  whole  machine  may  be  composed  of  fine  men,  but  a  crook  may 

Good    Public        .,  .  .         "^  .  .  .  "^ 

Servant  jom  the  party  and  by  diligence  and  the  help  of  friends  climb  to  a  captain- 

cy in  the  organization  and  demand  a  share  of  the  power,  a  share  of  the 
public  jobs  and  access  to  the  plunder.  There  is  no  way  of  keeping  him 
out  and  if  the  party  is  strong  its  ability  to  hand  out  offices  and  favors 
attracts  the  self-seekers  as  sugar  attracts  flies.  Twenty  years  ago  it 
was  the  fashion  to  fight  corrupt  machines  by  organizing  reform  parties, 
but  it  was  found  that  as  soon  as  they  became  formidable,  the  self-seekers 
joined  them.  Obviously,  no  organization  so  wide  open  to  the  entrance  of 
corruption  should  have  a  lot  of  public  offices  under  its  control ! 

The  Long  Ballot  and  the  Machine  Inseparable.  The  long  ballot  not 
Complexity  in  only  feeds  the  machine  but  is  the  thing  which  makes  it  necessary.  Each 
cessitates  elective  office  involves  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  perform  the  function 

Party  organi-   of  nominations,  petitions,  caucuses,  meetings,  legal  formalities   and  all 

that.      If  there  were  only  a  little  such  work,  volunteers  could  perform  it ; 

when  there  is  a  complex  variety  of  such  work  to  be  done,  it  is  inevitable 

and  indeed  desirable  that  there  should  be  organization.     Otherwise  we 

would  have  a  disorderly  scramble. 

Short  Ballot  Principle 

The  Short  Ballot  principle  is  — 

First.     That  only  those  offices  should  be  elective  which  are  important 
enough  to  attract  (and  deserve)  public  examination. 


cation 
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Second.  That  very  few  offices  should  be  filled  by  election  at  one  time, 
so  as  to  permit  adequate  and  unconfused  public  examination  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  so  as  to  facilitate  the  free  and  intelligent  making  of  original 
tickets  by  any  voter  for  himself  unaided  by  political  specialists. 

We  cannot  hope  to  teach  or  force  the  entire  citizenship  to  scrutinize 
the  long  ballot  and  cease  to  vote  blindly  on  most  of  it.  The  Mountain 
will  not  come  to  Mahomet ;  Mahomet  then  must  go  to  the  Mountain.  We 
must  do  two  things — 

First.  We  must  shorten  the  ballot  to  a  point  where  the  average  man 
will  vote  intelligently,  without  giving  to  politics  more  attention  than  he  Bgu^"*** 
does  at  present.  That  means  making  it  very  short,  for,  if  the  number  of 
these  simultaneous  elections  is  greater  than  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  care  to 
keep  track  of,  we  have  government  by  the  remaining  40  per  cent,  or  20 
per  cent,  of  the  citizens.  And  government  by  such  small  proportion  of 
the  people  will,  in  practice,  result  in  oligarchy  and  failure.  The  test 
for  shortness  is  to  inquire,  when  a  given  number  of  offices  are  filled  by  elec- 
tion, whether  the  people  vote  blindly  or  not  on  any  of  them.  For  if  they 
begin  to  require  "tickets"  ready-made  for  their  convenience,  they  are 
sharing  their  power  with  the  ticket-makers,  and  democracy  is  fled ! 

Second.     We  must  put  on  the  elective  list  only  offices  that  are  naturally 

conspicuous.     The  petty  offices  must  either  go  ofT  the  ballot  and  be  con-  Election  of 
IT  r-        .7  o  Oonsplcuoui 

solidated  under  a  responsible  appointing  power,  no  matter  how  awkward-  ®^?"'  ^^^ 
ly,  or  they  must  be  increased  in  real  public  importance  by  added  powers  otiiora 
until  they  rise  into  such  eminence  as  to  be  visible  to  all  the  people.  The 
county  surveyor,  for  instance,  must  go  as  an  elective  officer,  for  the  elec- 
torate will  not  bother  with  such  trifles  whether  the  ballot  be  short  or  not. 
Why  indeed  should  50,000  voters  all  be  asked  to  pause  for  even  a  few  min- 
utes apiece  to  study  the  relative  qualifications  of  Smith  and  Jones  for  the 
petty  post  of  county  surveyor?  Any  intelligent  citizen  may  properly 
have  bigger  business  on  his  hands  ! 

And  the  Alderman  or  Councilman  —  we  can't  abolish  him,  but  we  can 
increase  his  power  by  enlarging  his  district  and  lengthening  his  term  and  ^°the  Posi^ 
making  his  board  a  small  one.  We  could  not  make  people  in  Philadelphia  ^°^°^  Aider- 
agitate  themselves  over  the  choice  of  a  Common  Councilor  who  was  only 
one  one-hundred-and-fortieth  of  the  city  legislature!  Democracy  took 
courage  when  that  big  two-house  Council  was  replaced  by  a  single  house 
of  21  members. 

That  candidates  should  be  conspicuous  is  vital.  The  people  must  be 
able  to  see  what  they  are  doing;  they  must  know  the  candidates — other- 
wise they  are  not  in  control  of  the  situation,  but  are  only  going  through 
the  motions  of  controlling. 
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Application  of  the  Short  Ballot  Principle. 


We  Are  Not 
Puzzled    by 
the  Ballot  foi 
Federal   Offi- 
cers 


The  State  Bal- 
lot Contrasted 
With  That  for 
Federal    Offi- 
cials 


A    Proposed 
Remedy 


Signs  of  Im- 
provement 


May  the   Gov- 
ernor   Become 
Too  Power- 
ful? 


,  The  National  Government  has  the  short  ballot  already  —  always  has 
had  it.      In  the  national  government  we  elect  merely 

1.  Presidential  electors  covering  President  and  Vice  President  together. 

2.  U.  S.  Senators,  usually  one  at  a  time. 

3.  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Three  marks  on  the  ballot  and  in  off  years  only  one  or  two  to  control 
the  national  government.  The  President  appoints  the  federal  judges 
all  over  the  United  States,  the  federal  marshals  and  district  attorneys, 
the  cabinet  officers,  the  army  and  navy  officers,  the  postmaster,  etc.,  all 
told  over  500,000  persons.  The  founders  of  the  republic  did  a  good 
job,  this  mechanism  they  created  has  worked  so  smoothly  that  it  has  never 
been  altered  except  to  reduce  the  original  importance  of  the  presidential 
electors  and  to  make  senators  directly  elective.  There  has  never  been  a 
serious  effort  to  alter  the  short  ballot  feature. 

State  Government .  All  the  state  governments  are  different  in  some 
respects.  New  Jersey  elects  the  governor  and  legislature  and  has  no 
elective  lieutenant  governor  or  minor  elective  state  officers.  But  its  bal- 
lots are  long  nevertheless  because  the  legislators  are  elected  at  large  by 
counties — eight  or  ten  in  a  group  from  some  counties.  On  the  other  hand 
New  York  elects  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state, 
state  treasurer,  state  comptroller,  attorney  general,  state  engineer  and 
surveyor  and  all  its  judges,  although  its  legislature  is  chosen -from  single 
member  districts.  Most  of  the  states  are  like  New  York  with  a  string  of 
minor  elective  administrative  offices. 

To  apply  the  short  ballot  principle  to  state  government  the  simplest 
way  would  be  to  copy  the  national  government  and  elect  the  governor, 
lieutenant  governor  and  one  member  of  each  house  of  the  legislature  from 
single  member  districts. 

Numerous  states  have  taken  steps  in  this  direction.  California  and 
Indiana  have  clipped  off  a  few  small  offices  from  the  ballot  and  Tennessee 
in  1923  cut  off  the  whole  tail  of  the  state  ticket.  New  York  and  Vir- 
ginia have  similar  alterations  in  process.  The  idea  is  always  a  big  issue 
nowadays  in  state  constitutional  conventions. 

It  may  be  objected  that  to  take  the  minor  offices  off  the  state  ticket, 
for  instance,  and  make  them  appointive  by  the  governor  would  be  giving 
too  much  power  to  the  governor.  Well,  somebody,  we  rarely  know  who, 
practically  appoints  them  now !  To  have  them  appointed  by  a  recog- 
nized, legally-constituted  authority  is  surely  better  than  to  have  them  se- 
lected by  a  self-established,  unofficial,  unknown  and  irresponsible  group 
of  politicians.  There  is  no  great  peril  in  unifying  power,  provided  we  can 
watch  what  is  done  with  it. 

Suppose  we  were  electing  by  popular  vote  not  only  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  but  the  cabinet,  the  supreme  court 
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and  the  other  federal  judges,  the  federal  marshals,  district  atorneys,  for- 
eign ambassadors  and  postmasters !  Can  you  see  how  our  superficial 
doctrinaires  would  resist  the  adoption  of  the  present  and  bossless  plan. 

Conclusion.  Government  should  be  deferentially  fitted  to  the  moods  g^|^g^4, 
and  habits  of  the  people.  If  the  people  flatly  ignore  the  minor  offices  on  ^aHg^;,"^  'ht 
the  ballots,  we  have  no  right  to  denounce  the  people  for  indifference; 
rather  we  should  say — the  long  ballot  does  not  work,  it  results  in  machine 
rule,  and  machine  rule  is  not  democracy.  Therefore  we  must  ascertain 
how  much  civic  work  the  people  are  willing  to  do  and  plan  our  govern- 
ment accordingly.  Simplify  government  sufficiently  and  successfully  and 
we  shall  then  have  government  by  the  people  in  reality.  The  long  ballot 
is  the  Dolitician's  ballot.     The  short  ballot  is  the  people's  ballot. 


Ten  Questions  on  the  Short  Ballot 

1.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  state  attorney-general.? 

2.  How  well  is  the  present  attorney-general  of  your  state  performing 
these  duties  ? 

3.  Put  questions  1  and  2  to  some  of  your  friends  who  vote  and  see  if 
they  know  what  they  are  doing  when  they  vote  for  an  attorney-general. 

4.  If  the  voter  knows  little  of  what  he  is  doing  when  he  elects  an  at- 
torney-general, who  really  selects  this  official? 

5.  What  are  the  relations  of  the  attorney-general  to  the  governor.? 

6.  Whom  do  we  criticise  when  the  affairs  of  the  state  are  neglected.? 

7.  Why  should  the  governor  appoint  the  attorney-general,  secretary 
of  state,  and  other  such  heads  of  state  departments? 

8.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement,  "The  long  ballot  is  the 
politician's  ballot"  ? 

9.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "The  long  ballot  makes 
possible  invisible  and  irresponsible  government"  ? 

10.  How  does  the  short  ballot  take  the  management  of  our  affairs 
away  from  the  "boss"  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  our  elected  officer, — the 
governor? 

REFERENCES : 
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National  Municipal  League. 

"Short  Ballot  Principles"  by  Richard  S.  Childs,  $2.00,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 
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II 

THE  CITY  MANAGER 
By  a.  S.  Beatman  and  A.  R.  Hatton. 

The  Simplest  Idea 

The  simplest  idea  of  the  City  Manager  comes  from  the  comparison  of 
him  with  the  general  manager  of  a  private  corporation.  Just  as  the 
stockholders  of  such  a  corporation  elect  the  board  of  directors  to  deter- 
mine policies  and  put  in  their  hands  the  choice  of  an  executive  head  to 
carry  out  those  policies,  so  the  voters  as  the  stockholders  in  the  municipal 
corporation,  the  city,  elect  a  Council  or  Commission  to  shape  the  policies 
of  city  government  and  choose  the  Manager  to  carry  out  the  policies. 
The  similarity  is  not  mere  chance,  for  the  development  of  the  City  Man- 
ager is  an  attempt  to  utilize  the  simplicity  of  a  business  organization  to 
introduce  business  methods  and  business  efficiency  into  the  work  of  the 
city  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  complete  control  of  the  government  by 
the  voters.  Colonel  Waite,  a  pioneer  in  the  movement,  became  the  city 
manager  of  Daj^ton  with  the  idea  of  demonstrating  that  "business  methods 
are  applicable  in  government". 

A  Detailed  Statement  of  the  Essential  Ideas 

Position   of  The  formal  statement  of  the  position  of  the  City  Manager  in  its  most 

This  Plan  approved  form  is  found  in  the  Model  City  Charter  of  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League.  A  Council  is  established  as  the  central  authority  with 
complete  responsibility  to  the  voters  for  the  government  of  the  city.  As 
the  City  Manager  plan  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  movement  for  the  Com- 
mission form  of  city  government  it  retains  a  small  Council  or  Commission, 
presided  over  by  one  of  their  own  number  chosen  by  them  with  the  title  of 
Mayor  but  without  a  veto  or  special  administrative  powers.  The  coun- 
cil is  usually  elected  on  a  general  ticket  from  the  city  at  large.  By  elect- 
ing this  small  number  of  officials  the  advantages  of  the  short  ballot  are 
secured.  In  practically  all  Manager  plan  cities,  the  ordinances  of  the 
Council  are  subject  to  referendum;  ordinances  may  also  be  initiated  by 
the  voters,  and  the  Council  is  subject  to  recall. 

The  control  of  the  Council  over  the  Manager  is  established  by  charter 

aeiation  of       provisions — "He  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Council  .   .   .  for  an  indefinite 

to 'the  c<f^cij    period.     He  shall  be  removable  by  the  Council. 

If  removed  at  any  time  after  six  months  he  may  demand  written  charges 
and  a  public  hearing  on  the  same  before  the  Council  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  his  final  removal  shall  take  effect,  but  during  such  hearing  the 
Council  may  suspend  him  from  ofl5ce.     During  the  absence  or  disability 
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of  the  City  Manager  the  Council  shall  designate  some  properly  qualified 
person  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  City  Manager  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  Council  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  city." 
Because  he  is  controlled  by  the  Council  their  unified  responsibility  to 
the  electorate  is  not  impaired. 


a.  The  Chief 
Executive  Ofil- 
cer 


b.     Power 

Over    Subordi- 
nate Officials 
and  Em- 
ployees 


POWEES   OF    THE    CiTY   MaNAGEE 

The  field  for  which  the  Manager  is  responsible  is  further  defined  by  the 
charter.  "The  City  Manager  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
city." 

Because  he  is  to  be  held  fully  responsible  for  getting  the  work  of  the 
city  done  as  determined  by  the  Council  he  is  given  power  to  "make  all 
appointments,  except  as  otherwise  provided."  This  is  further  empha- 
sized by  the  provisions  that  "each  director  (of  a  department)  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  City  Manager  and  may  be  removed  by  him  at  any  time", 
and  that  the  "directors  of  departments  shall  be  immediately  responsible 
to  the  City  Manager  for  the  administration  of  their  departments,  and 
their  advice  in  writing  may  be  required  by  him  on  all  matters  affecting 
their  departments." 

The  "appointment,  promotion,  transfer,  lay  off,  reinstatement,  sus- 
pension, and  removal"  of  all  subordinate  "officials  and  employees"  are 
under  civil  service  rules.  "By  this  system  much  of  the  Manager's  time 
is  saved  as  the  commission  sifts  out  undesirable  applicants.  Some  Man- 
agers have  argued  that  since  they  are  held  responsible  for  results,  they 
should  not  be  hampered  with  a  civil  service  commission,  but  under  the 
civil  service  rules  the  Council  through  the  commission  is  given  a  measure 
of  responsibility  in  the  selection  of  employees.  However,  the  Council 
cannot  require  the  employment  or  dismissal  of  any  individual.  Aside 
from  securing  competent  workers  and  keeping  their  services,  the  civil 
service  system  tends  to  prevent  either  the  Council  or  the  City  Manager 
from  building  up  a  political  machine." 

While  the  City  Manager  has  these  limitations  upon  his  complete  free- 
dom of  appointment,  he  is  especially  protected  from  the  Council.  "Nei- 
ther the  Council  nor  any  of  its  committees  or  members  shall  dictate  the 
appointment  of  any  person  to  office  or  employment  by  the  City  Manager, 
or  in  any  manner  interfere  with  the  City  Manager  or  prevent  him  from 
exercising  his  own  judgment  in  the  appointment  of  officers  and  employees 
in  the  administrative  service.  Except  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  the 
Council  and  its  members  shall  deal  with  the  administrative  service  solely 
through  the  City  Manager,  and  neither  the  Council  nor  any  member 
thereof  shall  give  orders  to  any  of  the  subordinates  of  the  City  Manager, 
either  publicly  or  privately.  Any  such  dictation,  prevention,  orders, 
or  other  interference  on  the  part  of  a  member  of  Council  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  city  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
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viction  any  member  so  convicted  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 

$ or  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  months,  or 

both,  and  to  removal  from  office  in  the  discretion  of  the  court."  Thus, 
subject  to  civil  service  requirements,  he  has  full  power  to  choose,  super- 
vise, control  and  remove  all  the  administrative  force. 

The  modern  developments  of  budget  making  are  responsible  for  the  Sv,J°  Budget 
provision  that  "the  City  Manager  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Coun- 
cil the  annual  budget  after  receiving  estimates  made  by  the  directors  of 
the  departments." 

The  relation  of  the  Manager  to  the  Council  is  further  defined  by  the  councu  "'^Mee  * 
provision  that,  "Except  when  the  Council  is  considering  his  removal,  he  *°s* 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  Council  and  of  its 
committees  and  to  take  part  in  their  discussions."     This  gives  the  City 
Manager  a  chance  to  know  how  the  acts  of  the  Council  will  affect  his   liive^gatSn^s* 
plans,  to  influence  their  decision  in  harmony  with  his  policies  and  to  de- 
fend himself  against  criticism.     It  also  affords  the  opportunity  for  keep- 
ing the  Council  informed  of  what  he  is  doing  and  for  that  personal  con- 
tact which  is  desirable  in  all  cooperative  action.     He  has  the  same  power 
as  the  Council  "to  make  investigations  as  to  city  affairs,  with  various 
safeguards  to  make  the  investigation  effective." 

Advantages  of  the  City  Manager  Plan 

From  this  brief  statement  of  the  more  important  features  of  the  city  it   centraJizes 
manager  plan  certain  advantages  are  clear.     It  makes  use  of  the  wisdom   *®^i'°°^**^*y 
in  the  saying:  "For  counsel,  many  minds  are  needed;  for  execution,  a 
single  directing  head  is  required."     It  provides  a  government  simple  in 
form  and  with  responsibility  definitely  fixed. 

While  commission  government  was  an  advancing  step  in  centralization 
of  power  and  responsibility  it  left  much  to  be  desired.  There  was  still  op- 
portunity in  the  commission  and  its  committees  for  log-rolling  and  "pass- 
ing the  buck."  Under  the  manager  plan  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  per- 
sor^to  hold  responsible  for  inefficiency  in  any  of  the  departments.  Fur- 
thermore, the  departments  work  in  greater  harmony  with  each  other  be- 
cause they  are  answerable  to  the  same  head  and  that  a  single  person. 
It  is  easier  to  bend  the  energies  of  all  to  special  situations,  such  as  an 
uncommonly  heavy  snowfall,  a  lull  in  one  department  and  a  busy  time  in 
another  or  the  necessity  of  curtailing  expenses  because  of  an  unexpected 
shortage  in  revenue.  It  has  also  been  found  that  it  is  easier  for  the 
people  to  control  a  unified  government. 

In  the  earlier  form  of  commission  government  the  executive  work  was  femes  the  n'tf- 
divided  among  the  commissioners  or  councilmen  according  to  agreement  taiSng  °Tech- 
among  themselves.     This  overlooked  the  fact  that  political  ability  and  by  Popuiw*^ 
good  executive  capacity  are  seldom  found  in  the  same  person.     We  have     °*^ 
even  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  and  electing  a  man  with  such  a  com- 
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bination  to  the  Presidency.  When  one  is  under  the  necessity  of  finding 
not  one  but  thousands  of  such  persons  for  the  cities  of  the  United  States, 
and  within  a  much  more  restricted  choice,  the  consideration  becomes  of 
very  great  importance. 

Both  commission  government  and  the  mayor  and  council  plan  overlook 
the  difficulty  of  choosing  a  technically  qualified  executive  by  popular  vote. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  can  the  voters  make  the  proper  selection  of  a  man  to  do 
technical  work.  Voters  themselves  rarely  possess  the  information  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  for  specialized  operations. 
Also  many  men  who  are  especially  qualified  would  be  glad  to  accept  ap- 
pointment but  would  not  consent  to  enter  a  campaign  for  election. 
8.  It  Broad-  The  removal  of  executive  work  from  the  Council  in  turn  reacts  upon 
of  Choice  *for  the  Council.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  experience  of  an  Iowa  city.  In 
1920  Dubuque,  Iowa,  adopted  the  city  manager  plan  and  elected  on  its 
first  council  a  banker,  a  union  labor  man,  a  lumberman,  a  manufacturer 
and  a  physician.  Labor  led  the  fight  for  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  feel- 
ing that  under  this  plan  its  representatives  would  not  become  white-collar 
job-holders  at  city  hall,  but  would  remain  workingmen  among  their  fel- 
lows, because  members  of  the  Council  under  this  plan  give  only  the  time 
needed  for  weekly  meetings  and  continue  their  private  careers.  The 
same  fact  enabled  the  banker,  the  lumberman,  the  manufacturer  and  the 
physician  to  serve.     This  broadens  the  field  of  choice  for  the  Council. 

4.  It  Re-  It  has  been  seen  what  care  has  been  taken  to  remove  political  influence 
caS^^inluences  from  that  part  of  the  city  government  for  which  the  Manager  is  made 
tiv™w^rk'^"  responsible.  The  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  affords  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity for  the  inevitable  differences  of  opinion  on  questions  of  city  policy, 
that  is  politics  in  its  true  sense  while  allowing  Council  decisions  to  be 
carried  out  efficiently  by  a  non-political  and  impartial  executive.  It 
is  emphasized  in  the  charter  provision  that  the  City  Manager  shall  be 
chosen  "solely  on  the  basis  of  his  executive  and  administrative  quali- 
fications." 

5.  Provides  0^6  o^  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  new  system  is  that  it  puts  the 
ativea^  ^*^*^'  administration  in  trained  hands.     That  flows  not  only  from  the  fact  that 

at  the  most  important  point,  the  head,  there  is  a  trained  man  in  charge  of 
administration.  It  comes  also  from  the  greater  permanence  of  the 
official.  Divorced  from  political  changes,  the  City  Manager,  being  ap- 
pointed for  an  indefinite  period,  may  remain  as  long  as  he  gives  efficient 
service.  Permanence  in  office  makes  feasible  the  consideration  and  carry- 
ing out  of  far-sighted  projects  extending  over  long  terms  of  years  and  of 
enduring  administrative  reforms.  Also  the  provision  that  the  choice  of 
a  Manager  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  or  state, 
makes  it  possible  that  the  man  chosen  may  be  as  able  and  well  trained  as 
the  city  can  discover  arid  pay  for.  The  European  plan  of  publicly  ad- 
vertising for  city  officials  and  selecting  the  ones  who  show  the  highest 
qualifications  has  been  highly  successful. 
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Permanence  of  tenure  and  the  possibility  of  changing  from  city  to 
city  with  advancing  ability  and  experience  at  an  increased  salary  make 
it  worth  while  to  prepare  for  the  job  of  Manager.  Thus  has  developed  a 
new  and  serious  profession.  It  provides  a  stimulus  to  efficiency  which 
reacts  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  individual  and  the  city.  Although  the 
whole  experience  under  the  City  Manager  plan  extends  only  since  1908 
and  principally  since  1914,  sixty-five  times  men  who  did  well  as  Managers 
of  small  cities  have  been  called  to  larger  cities  at  increased  salaries.  Of 
these  Managers,  several  have  gained  promotion  twice  and  three  are  now 
in  their  fourth  city; — for  instance,  Mr.  E.  A.  Beck  started  in  1914  as 
Manager  under  ordinance  powers  in  Edgeworth-Sewickley,  Pa.,  won  pro- 
motion to  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  thence  to  Auburn,  Me.,  and  finally  to  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  where  he  is  now,  each  step  in  the  ascent  involving  larger  salary 
and  opportunity.  When  a  new  managership  is  created,  or  an  old  one  va- 
cated, the  successful  Managers  of  smaller  cities  are  usually  the  candi- 
dates who  receive  first  consideration.  Over  half  of  the  cities  have  chosen 
their  Managers  from  out  of  town.  In  Dubuque,  Iowa,  the  council  hired 
as  City  Manager  the  experienced  manager  of  Springfield,  O.,  who  had 
previously  been  Manager  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  before  that,  of  Cadillac, 
Mich.  This  City  Manager  came  to  Dubuque  at  a  salary  of  $8,400,  and 
within  the  first  ten  days,  by  eliminating  needless  positions,  he  saved  the 
city  $20,000  net.  Ultimately  he  cut  expenses  $100,000  a  year  and  re- 
duced average  fire  loss  from  $1,500  to  $84  by  improving  fire  department 
efficiency,  saving  citizens  $50,000  more  by  insurance  reclassification. 
The  Managers  have  had  conventions  for  interchange  of  technical  experi- 
ence every  year  since  1914. 

The  manager  system  has  brought  in  a  far  better  grade  of  executive 

ability.     We  have  not  sprung  at  once  into  the  front  ranks  so  that  the 

city  under  the  manager  plan  can  command  the  best  executive  ability  the 

country  affords,  but  the  manager  plan  has  brought  about  a  surprising 

change  in  that  respect.     That  is  a  remarkable  achievement. 

An  achievement  which  has  not  been  much  noticed  is  that  in  cities  under  e.    it  Has 
,  ...  .    .       ,  .  ■■  i       J  Shifted  City 

the  manager  plan,  the  emphasis  m  municipal  campaigns  shows  a  tendency  campaigns 

.  -.-         .  1  1  •  •      Li  from    Peisons 

to  shift  from  persons  to  issues.  In  other  words,  campaigns  m  the  manager  to  issues 
cities  do  not  turn  so  largely  upon  the  personality  of  candidates  as  in  the 
old  style  cities.  So  long  as  we  retain  an  elective  chief  executive  in  Amer- 
ican cities,  practically  the  entire  interest  in  municipal  campaigns  will  be 
centered  on  that  one  personality  and  popular  interest  will  be  diverted 
from  the  consideration  of  local  issues.  In  the  manager  cities,  local  cam- 
paigns are  very  likely  to  stress  local  questions  of  policy,  rather  than  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  some  one  person. 

To  sum  it  up,  the  manager  plan  cities  have  made  the  first  distinctive 
advance  in  the  United  States  toward  the  building  not  only  of  a  democracy 
but  of  an  efficient  democracy,  and,  in  the  end)  our  democracies  must  be- 
come efl^cient  or  they  will  cease  to  be  democracies. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  injection  of  national  issues  into  city  campaigns 
poiitics'sep-  not  only  blurred  the  city  issues  but  often  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  city 
otS^EiecWous  proposals  which  in  a  purely  local  campaign  on  those  issues  would  have 
won.  At  least  a  campaign  on  the  tariff  or  money  standards  would  tend 
to  swamp  the  discussion  and  decision  of  vital  local  matters.  Divorce  of 
the  city  administration  from  the  national  party  machine  has  also  divorced 
the  national  issues  from  city  elections. 

It  is  no  strange  thing,  when  one  comes  to  consider  American  politics, 
that  neither  of  the  great  political  parties  has  ever  had  a  program  on  mu- 
nicipal government  and  that  we  owe  practically  nothing  to  either  political 
party  for  improvement  in  municipal  conditions.  That  arises  from  the 
fact  that,  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  American  party  system,  it  is 
necessary  to  build  up  a  powerful  far-flung,  nation-wide  organization  in 
order  to  carry  through  a  presidential  campaign.  The  patronage  of  the 
American  city,  both  of  person  and  of  pelf,  has  been  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful adjuncts  in  building  up  the  national  party  machines.  Therefore, 
when  the  national  political  organizations  saw  that  if  the  manager  plan 
would  do  what  it  was  designed  to  do,  actually  eliminate  partisanship  from 
the  executive  side  of  city  government  and  thus  deprive  them  of  their  most 
valuable  patronage,  they  very  generally  threw  the  weight  of  their  power 
and  influence  against  it. 

Problems  to  be  Solved 

As  yet  the  manager  plan  cities  have  not  worked  out  any  certain  tech- 
nique for  keeping  in  touch  with  the  electorate  between  elections.  Here 
and  there  individual  Managers,  individual  Councils  or  Commissions,  have 
done  good  work  in  that  respect.  However,  the  criticism  most  often  di- 
rected against  the  manager  plan  is,  "Yes,  perhaps  they  are  doing  good 
things,  but  we  don't  know  what  they  are  doing."  That  is  not  because  of 
any  desire  to  keep  the  people  in  the  dark,  but  because  it  is  so  easy  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  city  under  the  manager  plan  that  busy  men, 
particularly  on  Councils,  may  put  through  admirable  and  far  reaching 
programs  without  realizing  that  the  voters  are  not  aware  of  what  they 
are  doing.  In  the  mayor  plan,  for  instance,  the  mayor  had  a  large  per- 
sonal and  party  interest  in  advertising  what  his  administration  was  doing. 
One  of  the  problems  confronting  us  is  the  development  of  the  technique 
of  keeping  the  electorate  currently  informed  of  what  is  being  done.  That 
technique  cannot  consist  in  the  Manager  constantly  displaying  himself. 
That  is  frequently  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  done.  It  must  be  worked 
out  largely  through  the  other  side,  largely  through  the  Council  or  Com- 
mission. 
2.    Tiirougii  The  most  important  problem  now  confronting  the  manager  plan  move- 

wnutfve^^"'   ment  is,  therefore,  that   of  providing   a   really   representative   Council. 
With  eyes  intent  upon  executive  efficiency — and  no  one  can  say  it  is  not 
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needed — many  cities  have  entirely  overlooked  the  problem  of  providing 
a  Council  so  thoroughly  representative  of  the  voters  that  it  can  interpret 
the  government  to  the  electorate.  The  chief  trouble  today  in  the  man- 
ager cities  results  from  the  feeling  that  the  Council  is  not  as  representa- 
tive as  it  should  be. 

Sometimes  the  trouble  is  because  the  Council  is  too  small.  In  one  city 
it  was  said  by  some  people  that  they  never  saw  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil. They  had  changed  from  a  Council  consisting  of  sixteen  Councilmen 
and  a  Mayor  to  five  Councilmen  and  no  Mayor,  except  as  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Council  had  that  title.  Naturally,  five  Councilmen  were 
thought  to  be  three  times  less  visible  than  sixteen  although  the  old  Coun- 
cilmen were  not  much  good.  In  other  words,  to  decrease  the  size  of  the 
Council  unduly  may  impress  the  voters  unfavorably. 

This  has  not  been  the  worst  defect  of  the  manager  plan  councils.  A 
much  more  serious  problem  is  involved  in  the  manner  of  electing  the  Coun- 
cil. Under  the  systems  of  election  set  up  in  most  of  our  manager  gov- 
erned cities,  if  campaigns  are  fought  out  on  issues,  the  electoral  system 
is  such  that  one  side  is  likely  to  win  everything  and  the  other  side  get 
nothing,  the  result  being  a  very  one-sided  Council  and  one  in  which,  with 
slight  changes  in  public  opinion,  there  are  likely  to  be  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  Council  itself.  A  careful  and  rather  long  continued  ob- 
servation of  American  cities  under  the  manager  plan  leads  to  the  belief 
that  some  such  system  as  proportional  representation  will  ultimately  be 
found  necessary  as  a  stabilizer  of  manager  government. 

Another  problem  that  has  to  be  worked  out  in  the  manager  governed  ^^e^'for^ou- 
cities  is  the  problem  of  political  leadership  —  not  using  "political"  in  a  ^  Leader- 
partisan  sense,  but  using  it  to  designate  those  necessary  differences  of 
opinion  that  arise  over  questions  of  public  policy.     The  elected  Mayor 
and  partisan  Councilman  at  least  afforded  one  kind  of  political  leader- 
ship. 

If  the  Council  elects  one  of  its  members  as  president  with  the  title  of 
Mayor,  as  they  do  in  most  of  the  manager  plan  cities,  the  Mayor  should 
become  the  political  leader  of  the  city.  He  must  be  the  spokesman  for 
the  majority  of  the  Council  in  any  event  and  he  is,  therefore,  the  natural 
political  leader  so  far  as  those  in  power  are  concerned.  We  can't  say 
for  a  moment  that  it  isn't  possible  to  have  political  leadership  without 
the  direct  election  of  a  chief  executive.  The  British  cities  do  not  lack 
leadership.  Indeed,  some  of  the  great  and  distinguished  leaders  in  Brit- 
ish national  politics  got  their  first  experience  and  won  their  first  laurels 
as  political  leaders  in  British  municipalities.  Nearly  all  of  the  manager 
cities  have  passed  immediately  from  a  system  with  an  elected  Mayor 
who  was  supposed  to  lead  the  majority  party,  while  the  opposing  candi- 
date was  supposed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  opposition  party.  In  manager 
cities  such  leadership  must  be  developed  out  of  the  Council. 
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An  Illustration 

One  of  the  best  known  illustrations  of  the  concrete  working  of  the  city 
manager  plan  is  found  in  the  experience  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  first 
made  the  plan  famous. 

Col.  Waite,  "When  the  first  Dayton  Commissioners  took  office  in  1914  they  real- 

First  Manager    ^  ^  i  i  i 

Of  Dayton  ized  that  the  success  of  the  new  government  depended  largely  upon  the 
personality  and  equipment  of  the  man  whom  they  would  select  to  fill  the 
city  managership.  The  job  was  offered  to  Colonel  Goethals,  the  builder 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  at  $25,000  a  year.  He  declined.  The  Commission 
then  discovered  H.  M.  Waite,  the  city  engineer  of  Cincinnati,  and  right 
hand  man  of  young  Mayor  Hunt,  whose  brilliant  reform  administration 
there  was  just  closing.  Waite  had  had  a  long  and  important  engineering 
experience.  He  refused  an  offer  of  $15,000  a  year  from  a  private  cor- 
poration and  took  the  Dayton  managership  at  12,500. 

A?**  UBii*d°  "During  the  next  seven  years  the  new  government  reduced  the  death 
rate  and  infant  mortality ;  inaugurated  free  nursing,  medical  service  and 
clinics,  and  extended  food  inspection;  passed  pasteurization  ordinance; 
eliminated  seven  thousand  dry  vaults ;  substituted  correction  farm  for 
work  house ;  abolished  prison  contract  labor ;  established  a  parole  system ; 
enlarged  summer  and  winter  recreation  program;  supervised  over  five 
thousand  vacant  lot,  home,  school,  and  boys'  and  girls'  gardens,  furnish- 
ing free  seed ;  increased  park  area  from  twenty  to  five  hundred  and  forty- 
one  acres ;  increased  public  charities ;  inaugurated  free  legal  aid  bureau 
handling  one  thousand  cases  a  year;  eliminated  eleven  loan  shark  com- 
panies ;  operated  free  employment  bureau  for  women ;  reorganized  police 
and  fire  departments ;  established  training  schools,  and  members  incor- 
porated an  educational  society;  organized  crime  prevention  bureau  and 
juvenile  police;  employed  police  women;  abolished  segregated  district; 
motorized  all  fire  apparatus ;  passed  building  code  and  provided  inspec- 
tion of  buildings,  sanitation  and  smoke  prevention;  established  eight- 
hour  day  for  all  city  labor;  constructed  self-supporting  garbage  dis- 
posal plant;  bought  water  supply  and  lands  for  $67,000  as  against  an 
earlier  bid  four  times  as  high  and  gave  abundant  supply  for  the  first  time ; 
operated  a  municipal  garage ;  saved  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
year  to  gas  consumers  by  securing  universal  natural  gas  at  34c  instead  of 
artificial  gas  at  85c ;  contracted  for  better  street  lighting  at  lower  rates 
despite  modern  costs ;  provided  adequate  budgel"  procedure ;  central  pur- 
chasing; central  billing;  reduced  floating  debt  from  $125,000  to  $50,000 
first  year ;  put  civil  service  on  honest  basis ;  provided  annual  audit  of  ac- 
counts;  publicity  on  all  city  matters;  appointed  city  plan  commission 
and  numerous  other  citizen  advisory  boards  ;  fostered  a  civic  music  league ; 
new  electric  light  system  without  extra  cost;  negotiated  new  contracts 
that  saved  the  city  $9,500  on  gas  and  $20,000  on  electricity  per  year; 
made  the  traction  company  pay  half  the  cost  of  two  new  bridges ;  settled 
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garbage  problem;  discovered  old  government  had  signed  away  city's 
rights  in  a  telephone  merger,  started  suit  and  recovered  cash  and  priv- 
ileges worth  $110,000;  sold  old  city  gas  plant  to  good  advantage;  de- 
feated street  railroad  fare  increase  by  proving  over-valuation." 

History 

In  1908  a  town  of  ten  thousand  people  in  Virginia  provided  by  ordin- 
ance for  a  general  manager.  The  Mayor  and  Members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, by  a  sort  of  gentlemen's  agreement,  decided  that  this  manager  might 
exercise  the  executive  powers  of  the  city. 

In  1913  the  city  of  Sumter,  South  Carolina,  provided  somewhat  more  f^^^  ^  ""*" 
perfectly  for  a  city  manager  in  a  charter.  The  movement  has  grown 
from  these  small  beginnings  to  a  point  where  there  are  now  three  hundred 
and  twelve  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  either  governed  under 
the  manager  system  or  prepared  to  be  governed  by  it.  At  this  time 
there  are  four  and  three-quarters  millions  of  people  who  are  either  gov- 
erned or  are  about  to  be  governed,  under  the  manager  plan.  With  its 
adoption  in  Cleveland,  the  plan  broke  for  the  first  time  into  the  ranks  of 
cities  of  the  first  class.  From  the  standpoint  of  fundamental  political 
change  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country 
to  equal  the  rapid  spread  of  the  manager  movement.  It  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  very  few  cities  have  been  compelled  by  superior  au- 
thority to  be  governed  under  the  manager  system.  Practically  every 
city  and  town  in  the  United  States  which  is  now,  or  expects  to  be,  gov- 
erned under  this  plan  has  made  its  own  deliberate  choice  through  a  vote 
of  its  electors.  That  in  itself  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  system  which 
commends  itself  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  rapidly  as  they 
become  acquainted  with  it. 

The  manager  movement  differs  in  one  very  striking  respect  from  any 
previous  change  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  based  on  investigation, 
on  a  certain  deliberateness,  on  an  attempt  to  discover  sound  principles, 
which  has  not  characterized  previous  changes  in  American  political  in- 
stitutions. The  change  in  the  type  of  city  government  in  the  United 
States  from  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  system  under  which  cities  had  been 
governed  up  to  about  1820,  was  taken  without  consulting  the  people  and 
with  apparently  no  other  thought  than  to  copy  the  form  of  government 
set  up  in  the  American  states. 

Down  to  1820  there  were  no  elected  Mayors  or  other  city  executives 
in  the  United  States.  The  voters  elected  a  CouncD,  and  the  Council 
chose  the  executive  officers  of  the  city. 

But  about  1820  the  change  to  elected  Mayors  began  to  be  made,  ap- 
parently without  consulting  the  cities  or  their  people.  The  theoretical 
notion  underlying  this  action  was  that  of  applying  to  cities  the  same  form 
of  government  as  had  been  applied  to  states.     That  system  did  not  work 
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well.  Then  in  an  effort  to  cure  the  defects  which  arose,  this,  that  and 
the  other  device  was  fastened  on  American  cities  until  we  found  ourselves 
with  the  most  complex  system  of  city  government  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen;  a  system  without  any  fundamental  principles  at  all.  That 
continued  with  some  tendency  toward  improvement  until  1900. 

Then  came  the  Galveston  flood  and  the  beginning  of  so-called  commis- 
sion government.  This,  again,  was  not  based  upon  any  special  investi- 
gation or  inquiry.  The  people  of  that  southern  town,  finding  that  mil- 
lions were  to  be  expended  to  rehabilitate  their  city,  were  not  willing  to 
have  it  spent  through  the  old  scheme  of  government.  After  trying  to  se- 
cure an  appointed  commission,  they  went  to  the  legislature  and  secured 
the  enactment  of  a  law  which  vested  all  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  of  the  city  in  five  elected  commissioners.  Beginning  almost  by 
accident,  the  commission  plan  spread  to  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns,  and, 
since  it  turned  out  to  have  certain  sound  features,  it  gave  a  fair  account 
of  itself. 

The  manager  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  result  of  the  observation 
of  the  mayor-council  system  over  a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  years 
and  of  commission  government  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  change 
to  the  manager  system,  under  which  the  Council  was  elected,  but  appoint- 
ed a  chief  executive,  was  made  with  deliberation,  with  some  notion  of  what 
it  meant  and  with  some  conception  of  fundamental  principles.  There 
has  been  no  proposal  for  political  change  made  in  the  United  States,  not 
excepting  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  itself,  which  has  had  the 
consistent  observation,  investigation  and  study  that  this  change  in  Amer- 
ican municipal  methods  has  had.  That  is  a  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  manager  plan  in  its  growth  and  development  and  any  previous 
attempt  to  better  our  system  of  American  city  government. 

Difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  in  the  growth  of  the  manager  system. 
It  marked  a  complete  reversal  in  American  political  theory,  and  any  for- 
eigner can  tell  you  that,  on  the  whole,  Americans  are  the  most  theoretical 
people  in  the  world  on  matters  of  political  organization.  The  man- 
ager plan  came  along  and  completely  reversed  the  notion  of  political  or- 
ganization to  which  this  country  had  been  committed  for  a  century.  It 
threw  overboard  the  old  established  doctrines.  It  threw  overboard  the 
doctrine  that,  in  order  to  prevent  abuse  of  executive  power,  the  chief 
executive  must  be  directly  chosen  by  the  people.  The  manager  plan 
threw  that  overboard  and  certainly  nothing  was  more  ingrained  in  the 
American  notion  of  sound  politics  than  that  the  people  must  be  able  di- 
rectly to  control  their  executive  authorities.  That  was  the  first  thing 
that  had  to  be  overcome  and  it  is  a  thing  that  has  to  be  overcome  today 
when  the  manager  plan  is  proposed  for  any  American  city.  In  the  cam- 
paign in  Cleveland  the  most  persistent  argument  against  the  manager 
plan  that  had  to  be  met  was  that  it  is  un-American  in  that  it  departs 
from  this  old  established  doctrine. 
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Ten  Questions  on  the  City  Manager  Foem 

1.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  city  manager? 

2.  Why  are  city  managers  promoted  from  one  city  to  another? 

3.  Why  would  a  professional  politician  generally  not  make  a  good 
city  manager? 

4.  What  benefits  did  the  city  manager  plan  bring  to  Dayton,  Ohio? 

5.  What  are  the  main  duties  of  the  commission  under  the  manager 
plan  ? 

6.  What  kind  of  persons  are  willing  to  serve  as  commissioners  without 

pay? 

7.  Mention  several  reasons  why  the  city  manager  should  not  be  fre- 
quently replaced. 

8.  Who  makes  up  the  budget  under  the  city  manager  plan?     Why? 

9.  Who  decides  whether  the  budget  shall  be  adopted?     Why  do  they 
have  this  power? 

10.  Who  watches  the  city  manager  and  sees  that  he  does  not  abuse 

his  power? 
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III 

THE  BUDGET 

By  Luther  Gulick  and  W.  L.  Rice 

What  Is  a  Budget? 

A  budget  is  an  official  plan  for  running  the  finances  of  the  government 
for  a  year.  It  shows  what  work  the  government  is  going  to  do,  how  much 
this  will  cost,  and  where  the  money  is  to  come  from  to  meet  these  expenses. 
Whenever  a  unit  of  government,  such  as  a  city,  a  state,  or  a  nation  has  a 
budget,  we  say  that  it  is  using  the  budget  system. 

Budget  Systems  Almost  Everywhere 

All  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  have  budget  systems.  England 
has  had  a  budget  since  1787,  and  France  since  1831.  The  United  States 
adopted  the  budget  system  for  the  national  government  in  1921.  At 
that  time  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union  and  all  of  the  big  cities  and  a 
great  many  of  the  small  cities  were  already  using  budgets.  Most  of 
these  had  been  adopted  since  1910.  There  are  still  many  county  govern- 
ments, and  some  cities,  that  do  not  have  the  budget  system. 

How  the  Budget  Is  Made  and  Adopted 

There  are  three  steps  in  drawing  up  and  adopting  a  budget.  First, 
is  the  preparation  of  the  estimates.  This  is  done  several  months  before 
the  beginning  of  the  year  by  someone  in  each  department  who  knows  all 
about  the  work  of  the  department  and  about  the  work  it  must  do  during 
the  coming  year.  He  figures  out  how  much  it  will  cost  to  pay  salaries 
and  to  buy  all  the  things  that  the  department  needs.  There  is  usually 
some  new  work  which  he  thinks  should  be  undertaken.  This  may  require 
the  appointment  of  additional  assistants  and  the  purchase  of  new  equip- 
ment. He  adds  these  costs  to  his  estimates.  Any  important  change 
from  the  previous  year  is  explained  briefly.  The  head  of  the  department 
then  goes  over  the  estimates  and  adjusts  them  to  suit  his  ideas.  In  a 
small  department,  he  makes  the  estimates  himself.  These  estimates  are 
worked  out  on  blanks  that  are  the  same  for  all  of  the  departments. 

The  second  step  in  the  preparation  of  the  budget  is  the  revision  of 
departmental  estimates.  All  of  the  expenditure  estimates  are  gathered 
from  the  departments,  and  turned  over  to  a  single  authority  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  see  that  the  estimate  blanks  are  correctly  made  out,  that  the 
amount  requested  is  necessary  and  that  the  grand  total  for  all  of  the  de- 
partments does  not  require  a  higher  tax  rate  than  the  people  are  willing 
to  pay.  Almost  always,  large  reductions  have  to  be  made  in  the  estimates 
of  the  departments  to  bring  the  total  within  the  available  revenues  under 
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a  reasonable  tax  rate.  It  is  easy  for  department  heads  to  think  of  ways 
to  spend  money  because  they  are  thinking  of  service  and  accomplishments 
and  not  of  tax  rates.  The  budget  revising  authority  has  to  think  of 
both.  When  he  finds  it  necessary  to  make  reductions,  he  talks  it  over 
with  the  department  head.  The  chief  financial  officer  sends  in  an  esti- 
mate of  the  revenue  of  the  government  from  the  permanent  taxes  and 
from  other  regular  sources  such  as  licenses,  fees,  fines  and  the  sale  of  com- 
modities or  services.  If  the  total  from  these  permanent  sources  of  rev- 
enue is  not  enough  to  meet  the  total  estimated  expenditures,  the  balance 
must  be  made  up  by  a  tax  levy,  by  increasing  existing  taxes,  or  by  finding  tocome  to 
other  sources  of  revenue.  Usually  there  is  at  least  one  tax,  the  rate  tor  penditurea 
which  is  fixed  every  year  to  balance  the  budget.  This  is  called  an  elastic 
source  of  revenue,  because  it  can  stretch  or  contract  to  meet  the  needs. 
In  American  cities  and  in  most  states  the  property  tax  is  the  elastic 
source  of  revenue.     The  rate  goes  up  if  the  budget  goes  up. 

In  our  national  government  the  budget  revising  authority  is  the  Budget 
Director.  He  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  talks  over  all  the  im- 
portant questions  with  the  President.  When  the  expenditure  estimates 
are  all  revised,  they  are  printed  with  the  revenue  estimates  in  a  single 
document.  This  document  is  known  as  the  President's  budget.  In  most 
states  the  budget  revising  authority  is  an  appointee  of  the  Governor, 
and  when  the  budget  is  printed  it  is  the  Governor's  budget.  In  some 
states,  a  board  of  officials  or  a  committee  from  the  legislature  is  the  re- 
vising authority.  In  cities,  the  Mayor  or  his  chief  financial  officer  usually 
revises  the  estimates  and  draws  up  the  budget.  In  the  larger  cities  of 
New  York  State,  the  Board  of  Estimate  makes  the  budget.  In  Syracuse 
the  Mayor  has  an  assistant  who  does  the  same  work  there  that  the  Budget 
Director  does  in  Washington.  In  a  city  with  the  council-manager  form 
of  government,  the  City  Manager  draws  up  the  budget.  When  the  exec- 
utive is  responsible  for  revising  the  budget,  it  is  called  an  "executive 
budget."  Where  a  legislative  committee  is  responsible,  it  is  a  "legislative 
budget." 

After  the  budget  has  been  prepared,  the  third  and  last  step  is  the  ^^°^*i°°g°^ 
consideration  and  adoption  of  the  budget.  The  official  plan  for  running 
the  government  is  now  submitted  to  the  people  and  to  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress,  the  Legislature  or  the  Council.  Sometimes  public 
hearings  are  held  before  the  budget  is  formally  turned  over  to  the  legis- 
lative branch,  and  usually  hearings  are  held  by  the  legislative  committee 
which  is  responsible  for  carefully  examining  the  budget.  The  people  do 
not  actually  vote  on  the  budget,  but  what  they  think  and  say,  and  what 
the  newspapers  suggest,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  action  of  the 
people's  representatives.  As  a  result  of  all  the  examination  and  discus- 
sion, the  Legislature  usually  finds  some  changes  that  need  to  be  made  in 
the  budget.      Certain  members  of  the  legislative  body  may  not  agree  with 
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the  President,  the  Governor  or  the  Mayor.  These  differences  of  opinion 
are  fought  out  in  the  Legislature  and  in  the  newspapers.  After  time 
has  been  given  for  full  discussion,  the  questions  are  put  to  a  vote  in  the 
legislative  body  and  the  budget  is  then  adopted  with  or  without  changes. 

While  the  public  discussion  and  the  legislative  debate  deals  with  the 
budget,  the  legislative  representatives  do  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  vote  on 
the  budget.  The  budget  contains  a  great  deal  of  comparative  and  statis- 
tical information  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  vote  on.  That  part  of  the 
budget  which  has  to  do  with  the  plans  for  expenditure  is  taken  out  of  the 
budget  and  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  bill  or  ordinance  which  authorizes 
the  departments  to  spend  specific  sums  of  money  for  specified  purposes 
during  the  coming  year.  This  is  known  as  the  appropriation  measure. 
That  part  of  the  budget  which  deals  with  changes  in  revenue  laws  or 
ordinances  and  with  the  tax  rate  is  taken  from  the  budget  and  drawn  up  in 
various  bills  or  ordinances  known  as  revenue  bills  and  ordinances  and 
the  tax  levy  ordinance.  The  Legislature  votes  on  these  bills  and  ordi- 
nances. When  these  have  been  adopted,  they  are,  for  the  coming  year, 
the  working  orders  issued  to  the  executive  officials. 

There  is  one  more  important  point  to  notice  about  appropriations. 
The  appropriation  bill  or  ordinance  does  not  contain  all  the  same  de- 
tailed itemization  which  the  budget  contains.  For  example,  the  budget 
will  show,  under  the  police  department,  the  salary  of  the  chief,  the  number 
of  captains  with  their  salaries,  the  number  of  sergeants  with  their  salaries, 
the  number  of  patrolmen  with  their  salaries.  In  the  appropriation  bill 
or  ordinance,  there  would  be  just  one  item  to  cover  all  the  "salaries"  in 
the  police  department.  In  the  budget,  the  estimates  would  show  in  great 
detail  what  supplies  the  department  needed;  in  the  appropriation  there 
would  be  just  one  lump  sum  for  "supplies."  This  allows  the  man  in  each 
department  whom  we  hold  responsible  for  results  considerable  latitude 
in  spending  the  amounts  allotted  him. 


Work    Carried 
on  in  Accord- 
ance viitb 
Sndget 


Managing  the  Government  in  Accordance  With  the  Budget 

When  the  budget  has  been  adopted  in  the  form  of  appropriations  and 
revenue  measures,  it  is  then  the  job  of  the  government  officials  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  government  in  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted.  Ac- 
curate accounts  have  to  be  kept  to  see  that  the  expenditures  are  kept 
within  the  amounts  appropriated.  The  chief  of  the  fire  department  has 
to  watch  his  expenditures  each  month  to  see  that  he  is  not  using  up  more 
than  a  twelfth  of  his  appropriation  for  salaries,  because,  if  he  is,  it  means 
that  he  will  exceed  his  allowance  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Except  in 
very  unusual  circumstances,  such  as  an  epidemic,  a  flood,  a  conflagration, 
or  war,  every  department  is  compelled  to  keep  within  its  budget  appropri- 
ation for  the  entire  year.  The  official  who  is  responsible  for  keeping  the 
accounts  and  seeing  that  appropriations  are  not  exceeded  is  generally 
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known  as  the  Comptroller  or  Auditor.  His  reports  show  whether  the 
working  orders  have  been  carried  out  by  the  officials.  He  furnishes  also 
most  of  the  comparative  information  which  is  used  in  preparing  the  next 
year's  budget. 

Another  very  important  function  of  the  Comptroller  in  connection  with  continuous 
the  budget  is  the  continuous  investigation  which  he  makes  of  expenditures  penditures 
to  see  that  the  government  gets  what  it  pays  for  and  that  the  price  is 
reasonable.     The  illustration  facing  page  30  shows  the  kind  of  things  the 
Comptroller  of  one  city  in  New  York  state  discovered  as  a  result  of  his 
inspection. 

What  a  Budget  Contains 

It  is  important  to  consider  in  more  detail  what  material  is  in  the  budget. 

The  budget  must  contain  enough  information  so  that  the  officials  and  the 

public  can  answer  the  following  questions :  Cont^ned^'in 

the  Budget 

1.  What  work  is  the  government  planning  to  do.f* 

2.  What  department,  institution,  or  office  is  to  be  immediately  re- 
sonsible  for  doing  the  work.'' 

3.  What  will  the  cost  of  the  work  be.'' 

4.  How  is  the  cost  to  be  met.?* 

These  questions  must  be  answered  before  the  budget  can  be  adopted  and 
the  working  orders  can  be  issued  to  the  government. 

The  first  three  questions  are  answered  in  the  budget  estimates  of  ex- 
penditures, while  the  fourth  question  is  answered  in  the  budget  estimate 
of  revenues. 

Expenditure  Estimates 

Estimates  of  expenditures  are  carefully  classified  and  arranged  in  the  Estimates  ar« 
budget  so  as  to  make  it  easier  to  understand  them  and  to  decide  what  classified 
ought  to  be  done.  In  the  first  place,  the  estimates  for  each  separate  de- 
partment, institution  or  office  are  shown  separately.  All  the  expendi- 
ture estimates  for  the  department  of  health,  for  example,  are  together. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  see  how  much  work  is  going  to  be  done  by  each 
department  and  who  is  to  be  responsible  for  this  undertaking. 

In  the  second  place,  the  estimates  of  each  department  are  divided  to 
show  the  kind  of  expenditure  involved.  It  is  generally  said  that  there 
are  four  kinds  or  characters  of  expenditure.  These  are:  (1)  the  general 
running  expenses  of  the  departments — these  are  called  "current  expens- 
es ;"  (2)  the  expenses  for  permanent  improvements,  such  as  the  purchase 
of  land,  the  construction  of  buildings,  and  the  laying  of  pavements  or 
sewers.  These  are  called  "acquisition  and  development  of  property"  or 
"capital  outlays;"  (3)  the  payments  which  the  governmental  authorities 
have  to  make,  whatever  else  they  do,  such  as  the  payment  of  pensions 
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which  the  city  has  promised,  and  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  debt. 
These  are  called  "fixed  charges ;"  (4)  expenditures  to  be  incurred  for  the 
reduction  of  the  debt  either  through  contributions  to  sinking  funds  or 
through  the  redemption  of  bonds.  These  are  called  "redemption  of  debt." 
Sometimes  the  expenditures  are  divided  into  more  classes,  but  these  classes 
are  usually  sufficient.  This  classification  of  the  departmental  estimates 
by  character  is  necessary  in  order  to  work  out  a  wise  policy  for  financing 
the  expenditures.  It  is  bad  policy  for  an  individual  to  borrow  money  to 
pay  the  grocer  and  other  ordinary  living  expenses  but  it  may  be  very 
prudent  to  borrow  money  to  buy  a  house.  Just  so  with  a  government, 
it  is  an  unsound  policy  to  meet  current  expenses  and  fixed  charges  from 
borrowings,  while  the  acquisition  and  improvement  of  property  may  be 
financed  legitimately  in  this  way.  The  classification  of  expenditures  by 
character  makes  it  possible  for  everyone  to  be  sure  that  the  plans  for  meet- 
ing expenses  are  reasonable  and  sound. 

In  the  third  placej  the  expenditure  estimates  are  separated  to  show  the 
thing  or  object  for  which  the  money  goes,  such  as  printing,  rent,  interest, 
salaries,  land  and  supplies.  Classification  by  objects  helps  especially  in 
measuring  the  amount  of  work  planned,  in  comparing  costs  and  in  study- 
ing the  details  of  estimates. 


The   Budget 
Compares 
Future  and 
Past   Expendi- 
tures 


Comparative  Information 

One  very  important  part  of  a  budget  is  the  comparative  information  it 
contains.  For  example,  if  the  budget  makes  an  estimate  of  $2,000  for 
gasoline  for  the  fire  engines,  how  would  the  average  member  of  the  Council 
or  the  voter  know  whether  that  was  too  much,  too  little,  or  about  right? 
Before  deciding  he  would  want  to  know  how  much  the  fire  department 
spent  for  gasoline  for  each  of  the  last  two  years,  how  many  gallons  of 
gasoline  the  expenditure  purchased,  whether  there  were  to  be  more  fire 
engines  the  coming  year,  and  whether  the  growth  of  the  city  required  the 
engines  to  cover  more  miles  each  year.  In  a  satisfactory  budget,  just 
such  information  is  presented  either  in  columns  parallel  to  the  estimate 
or  in  a  column  of  "remarks."  In  the  case  of  salaries,  the  parallel  columns 
show  salary  rates  in  previous  years ;  in  the  case  of  office  supplies,  the 
parallel  columns  show  the  amounts  purchased;  in  the  case  of  food  for 
hospitals,  the  columns  sometimes  show  separately  the  cost  for  cereals 
and  breadstuffs,  dairy  products,  fruits,  meat,  etc.,  indicating  the  cost  per 
pound,  per  can  or  per  barrel.  Estimates  for  coal  show  not  only  the 
amount  in  dollars,  but  the  cost  per  ton.  In  the  case  of  street  cleaning, 
the  cost  per  square  yard  of  pavement  cleaned  is  indicated,  and  similarly 
in  garbage  removal,  the  cost  per  ton.  Hospitals  show  comparative  costs 
on  the  basis  of  "patient-days"  and  even  education  is  measured  by  "pupil- 
days."  It  is  a  good  plan  also  to  have  a  column  which  shows  just  how 
much  the  estimate  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  last  year's  expenditure.     This 
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calls  attention  to  the  changes.     It  is  the  increases  and  decreases  that 
need  to  be  examined  most  carefully  in  making  plans. 

Revenue  Estimates 

The  revenue  estimates  answer  the  question  "How  is  the  cost  to  be  met?" 

1  r  •  1  ■    J      Careful  Atten- 

Here  again,  the  income  of  the  government  is  made  up  ot  various  kinds   tion  to  the 

and  has  to  be  classified  so  as  to  make  it  easier  to  decide  whether  the  plan  B^Tenu"e,° 
of  financing  it  is  satisfactory  before  it  is  finally  adopted.  Part  of  the 
income  can  be  used  only  for  particular  purposes  according  to  law.  An 
example  of  this  is  revenue  from  motor  vehicle  licenses  which  can  be  used 
only  on  the  highways  in  most  states.  Another  part  of  the  income  should 
be  used  only  for  the  acquisition  of  land  or  for  permanent  improvements. 
This  is  true  of  borrowed  money.  Collections  from  special  asessments 
are  used  to  pay  for  the  local  improvement  on  account  of  which  the  assess- 
ment was  levied,  or  to  pay  off  the  debt  incurred  by  the  government  to  pay 
for  the  work.  When  the  income  of  the  government  is  separated  to  show 
what  it  may  be  used  for,  it  is  known  as  classification  "by  funds"  because 
each  kind  of  income  is  thought  of  as  going  into  a  separate  fund.  The 
revenue  which  is  not  set  aside  for  special  purposes  is  called  the  "general 
fund"  and  is  used  to  meet  the  general  expenses  of  government.  Revenue  Fonds 
is  also  classified  to  show  who  collects  it  and  how  much  comes  from  each  im- 
portant source,  such  as  from  taxes,  privileges,  fines,  sales,  etc. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  expenditures,  comparative  information  is  pre- 
sented in  parallel  columns.  This  makes  it  possible  to  see  how  much  was 
received  during  previous  years  for  each  purpose,  from  each  source,  and  by 
each  collecting  agency:  With  these  figures  the  officials  and  the  public 
can  decide  whether  the  income  estimates  are  reasonable,  whether  the  plan 
of  meeting  the  expenditures  is  wise,  and  whether  the  proposed  tax  levy  is 
necessary  and  adequate. 

The  Budget  Summary  and  Message 

When  the  budget  is  printed  with  all  the  comparative  information  re- 

1  T      -vT         AT-      1        'i.       '4.  4-    *         The   Badget  a 

quired,  it  makes  quite  a  large  document.     In  New  York  city  it  contains   Large  docu- 

over  600  pages  and  is  as  thick  as  the  New  York  telephone  book  but  each 
page  is  twice  as  wide.  It  weighs  over  eleven  pounds.  The  budget  of  the 
United  States  contains  about  900  pages  but  the  pages  are  smaller.  In  a 
city  of  25,000  population  a  budget  would  cover  about  25  pages. 

The  average  citizen  does  not  have  time  to  read  all  through  such  a  big 
report.  A  brief  summary  is  therefore  prepared.  This  shows  on  a  single  f^l  for°Si*to 
page  the  estimated  expenditures  and  revenues  and  the  proposed  tax  levy,  understand 
There  is  also  a  two  or  three  page  explanation  of  the  more  important  ques- 
tions considered  in  the  budget.  Sometimes  this  explanation  is  made  in  a 
speech  or  special  message  by  the  chief  executive.  It  is  called  the  budget 
message.  The  summary  and  the  budget  message  are  usually  printed  in  all 
the  newspapers.     In  some  cities  and  states  the  summary  is  the  only  docu- 
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ment  that  is  printed.     Under  such  circumstances  it  is  very  difficult  for 
the  people  to  find  out  what  the  government  is  planning  to  do. 

Budget  Exhibits 
New  York  Cit}^  Springfield,  Mass.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  a  few  other 
Exhibits  to  II-   cities  have  prepared  budget  exhibits  at  various  times  as  a  means  of  mak- 
bS'V  ^^      ing  the  budget  easier  to  understand  and  more  interesting  for  the  citizens. 
A  municipal  budget  exhibit  is  very  much  like  a  museum  devoted  entirely  to 
the  work  of  the  city.     Each  department  prepares  a  display  with  charts, 
photographs,  models,  and  samples  of  apparatus  showing  what  it  is  doing 
for  the  people  of  the  city.     All  of  the  more  important  figures  in  the  budg- 
et are  illustrated  and  explained.     Facing  page  32  is  a  photograph  of  such 
a  departmental  display.     In  New  York  City  over  one  million  people  at- 
tended one  of  these  budget  exhibits.     Moving  pictures  are  being  used  in 
some  cities  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Essentials  of  a  Budget  System 

Not  everything  that  is  called  a  "budget"  is  in  reality  a  budget.  The 
budget  system  of  doing  public  business  is  so  new  in  the  United  States  that 
many  people  have  a  very  hazy  idea  as  to  what  it  means.  There  are  cer- 
tain points  which  may  be  listed  as  essential  or  extremely  desirable  in  any 
budget  system.  These  are : 
Important  1.     The  budget  must  contain  a  statement  of  all  of  the  revenues  and 

a*B^glt  sys-  all  of  the  expenditures  of  the  governmental  unit.     It  is  almost  im- 

""  possible  to  make  a  worthwhile  plan  with  only  part  of  the  informa- 

tion. 

2.  The  appropriations  and  revenue  measures  based  on  the  budget  must 
be  final  for  the  year,  except  in  case  of  a  genuine  emergency,  and 
binding  upon  the  officials.  If  the  appropriations  can  be  materially 
altered  at  any  time  during  the  year,  it  simply  means  that  the  budg- 
et plan  has  been  discarded  and  that  there  is  no  plan  left.  If  the 
budget  is  not  binding,  no  one  will  take  much  care  in  preparing  it. 

3.  The  budget  must  be  sufficiently  detailed  to  form  the  basis  for  in- 
telligent examination  and  should  contain  comparative  information. 

4.  The  expenditures  proposed  in  the  budget  must  be  definitely  author- 
ized by  means  of  appropriations.  These  should  be  set  up  in  lump- 
sum appropriations  and  not  in  as  much  detail  as  should  be  con- 
tained in  the  budget. 

6.  The  budget  should  be  drawn  up  and  adopted  before  the  beginning 
of  the  year  to  which  it  applies,  but  the  preparation  and  revision  of 
the  estimates  should  be  made  as  close  to  the  beginning  of  the  year 
as  the  time  required  for  consideration  and  adoption  will  permit. 
This  makes  possible  more  accurate  estimate. 


tam 
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ECONOMY  THROUGH  INSPECTION 

These  articles  were  purchased  hy  a  city.  The  tags  show  the  price  charged,  the 
amount  allowed  hy  the  Coinptrolk-r  and  the  difference  which  was  saved  for  the  tax- 
payers as  a  result  of  his  inspection. 
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6.  There  must  be  a  satisfactory  accounting  and  auditing  system. 
The  accounting  and  auditing  system  furnishes  the  comparative 
information  used  in  budget  making  and  is  the  means  of  controlling 
expenditures  in  accordance  with  the  budget  appropriations, 

7.  The  budget  system  must  allow  a  real  opportunity  for  the  public  to 
understand  the  budget  and  to  let  the  executive  and  legislative  offi' 
cials  know  what  they  think  about  the  proposed  plans. 

Why  Should  a  Government  Have  a  Budget  System.^ 

There  are  four  important  reasons  why  a  government  should  have  a 
budget  system.     These  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  To  Keep  Taxes  Down.  A  government  that  is  not  using  the  budget 
system  spends  its  money  without  making  careful  plans  ahead  for  the  whole 
year.  The  different  departments  carry  on  their  work  and  spend  the 
people's  money  without  thinking  of  the  total  cost  they  are  piling  up. 
And  the  cit}'  council  or  the  legislature  authorizes  expenditures  at  various 
times  for  salaries  or  fire  engines  or  school  buildings  without  knowing  what 

the  total  will  be.     The  natural  result  is  that  the  grand  total  is  greater  ^  Budget 
than  it  would  have  been  if  some  careful  plans  had  been  made  in  advance.  Government 
Most  of  the  cost  of  government  has  to  be  met  from  taxes,  so  that  the  *°  Economize 
taxes  go  up  when  the  costs  go  up.     A  budget  system  helps  to  keep  the 
total  cost  of  government  down  and  so  helps  to  keep  taxes  down.     A  good 
illustration  of  this  is  in  the  Federal  government.     The  President's  Budg- 
et Director  said  in  September,  1921  that  the  budget  system  had  already 
saved   the   taxpayers    of   the   United   States    $350,000,000.     While   the 
United  States  Government  is  a  very  big  business,  and  can  therefore  save 
a  great  deal  of  money  through  the  budget  system,  small  units  of  govern- 
ment can  also  save  considerable  amounts.     In  one  town  in  New  York 
State  with  about  5,000  population,  the  introduction  of  the  budget  system 
saved  $40,000  for  the  first  year  and  the  next  year  the  tax  rate  was 
reduced. 

2.  To  Bring  About  a  Proper  Balance  of  Government  Work.  Every 
unit  of  government  has  many  kinds  of  work  which  it  must  carry  on.  In  a 
city,  for  example,  we  must  have  health  service,  schools,  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, traffic  regulation,  sewers,  pure  water,  garbage  disposal,  street 
lights,  sidewalks,  paved  streets,  parks  and  playgrounds,  care  of  the  poor, 
inspection  of  food  and  buildings  and  many  other  services.  Most  of  this  ^  Budget 
work  is  done  by  the  city  government.  It  is  clear  that  cities  must  have  ^*Jp^  *°  ^^*° 
these  services   in  proper  proportion.     They  cannot   spend  all   of  their 

money  for  street  paving  and  have  none  left  for  schools,  for  health,  or  for 
police  and  fire  protection.  To  be  sure  that  something  like  this  does  not 
happen,  the  city  authorities  must  prepare  definite  plans  in  advance  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  there  will  be  a  proper  balance  and  proportion 
in  the  work  of  the  government  which  they  are  managing. 


Democratic 
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3.  To  Fix  Responsibility.  Next  to  the  short  ballot/  the  budget  sys- 
mes^Ee?^*  tern  is  the  most  important  method  of  fixing  responsibility.  The  budget 
UpOTi  offlSais  lays  out  a  plan  in  advance  and  when  it  has  been  adopted,  it  becomes  a  set 

of  working  orders.  If  the  plan  turns  out  to  be  unsatisfactory,  the  people 
know  whom  to  blame ;  if  the  working  orders  are  ignored,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  place  the  responsibility.  The  budget  also  furnishes  information  which 
helps  the  people  to  decide  whether  they  are  receiving  efficient  or  inefficient 
government  and  to  fix  the  blame  for  inefficiency. 

4.  To  Safeguard  Democracy.  The  budget  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant means  of  letting  the  people  know  what  their  government  is  plan- 
ning to  do  and  how  these  plans  are  to  be  financed.  It  gives  the  people  a 
chance  to  say  what  they  want  and  what  they  think  about  the  official  plana 

The  Budget       beforehand.     These  desires  and  opinions  are  reflected  in  the  newspapers. 
Makes  Gov-        .     ,       -,  ,  .  t  i         i      i       •  i    ■•  l    l-  t»    t-t  •    • 

•mment  More  m  budget  hearings  and  by  the  legislative  representatives.     I'ublic  opinion 

always  has  a  very  important  efTect  upon  those  who  are  making  the  plans 

for  the  government  and  drawing  up  the  budget.     In  a  government  which 

has  no  budget  system,  nobody  knows  what  the  government  is  planning  to 

do  except  in  a  general  sort  of  way.     As  a  result  the  people  seldom  learn 

about  matters  until  afterwards,  when  it  is  too  late. 

A  budget  system  safeguards  democracy  also  because  it  helps  the  public 
to  understand  the  work  of  their  government.  The  budget  shows  the  plan 
of  work  for  the  government  all  together  in  a  few  pages.  It  can  be  drawn 
up  so  that  anyone  who  can  read,  can  understand  what  it  is  about.  It 
helps  make  more  intelligent  voters  and  better  citizens. 

When  the  budget  has  been  adopted,  it  becomes  a  sailing  chart  for  the 
government.  It  says  in  effect  "Here,  Mr.  Mayor  (or  Mr.  Manager,  or 
Mr.  Governor,  or  Mr.  President)  is  the  work  you  and  your  associates 
are  to  do  for  us ;  this  is  the  amount  of  our  money  you  can  spend,  and  thia 
is  how  the  money  is  to  be  collected."  When  these  working  orders  have  been 
issued,  they  serve  to  control  the  work  of  the  government.  This  alsc- 
serves  to  safeguard  democracy.  In  fact,  the  first  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  budget  systems  were  taken  as  a  means  by  Avhich  the  people  could 
control  rulers  whom  they  did  not  select.  The  early  history  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  history  of  England,  show  this  very  clearly.  The  budget 
was  a  step  toward  democracy.  Under  present  conditions  we  select  our 
own  rulers  every  two  or  four  years,  and  the  budget  serves  as  an  additional 
means  by  which  we  can  control  the  work  of  government. 

Ten  Questions  on  the  Budget 

1.  How  does  the  budget  system  help  to  keep  taxes  down.'' 

2.  What  services  does  your  city  or  town  government  render?  How 
does  a  budget  bring  about  a  proper  balance  in  the  work  of  government? 

iSee  Chapter  I  entitled,  "The  Short  Ballot." 


FROM  A  CITY  BUDGET  EXHIBIT 

Tliis  is  part  of  the  display  of  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures.  It  shows  dis- 
honest scales,  measures  and  milk  bottles  condemned  and  seized.  The  charts  on  the  wall 
explain  the  work  of  the  bureau  and  show  what  part  of  the  total  budget  is  for  its 
support. 
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3.  In  what  way  does  the  budget  system  safeguard  democracy? 

4.  How  does  the  budget  help  to  fix  responsibility? 

5.  What  does  the  voter  want  to  know  about  the  government's  financial 
plans,  and  how  does  the  budget  answer  these? 

6.  Why  do  we  classify  budget  estimates  by  departments?  By  char- 
acter of  expenditure?  By  objects?  On  a  large  piece  of  paper  draw 
an  estimate  blank  for  salaries  showing  the  proper  headings  and  columns. 

7.  How  and  why  do  we  classify  revenue  estimates  ? 

8.  What  are  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  question :  "Resolved, 
that  the  city  budget  should  be  adopted  by  popular  referendum"? 

9.  What  are  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  question:  The  Fed- 
eral budget  should  be  prepared  by  a  committee  of  Congress. 

10.  What  is  the  derivation  of  the  following  words ;  what  languages  do 
they  come  from ;  and  how  did  they  come  to  have  their  present  meanings : 
accounts,  appropriation,  auditor,  balance,  budget,  comptroller,  debt,  ex- 
penditure, revenue,  salary. 
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IV 

ESSENTIALS  OF  A  STATE  CONSTITUTION 

By  G.  D.  Luetscher  and  Edgar  Dawson 

Introduction 

The  American  people  receive  an  early  training  in  the  formation  and 
workings  of  a  written  constitution.  Boys  and  girls  in  our  schools  who 
form  a  debating  society,  a  nature  club,  a  general  organization,  or  a 
school  city,  invariably  begin  by  drawing  up  a  written  constitution.  They 
insert  rules  relating  to  membership,  the  election  and  duties  of  officers,  and 
the  making  of  amendments.  Through  their  general  organizations,  which 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  raising  money  and  apportionment  of  the  same 
among  the  recognized  school  activities,  students  gain  experience  in  the 
formulation  of  sound  rules  on  budgetary  procedure. 

When  they  leave  school,  they  have  many  opportunities  to  take  part  in 
similar  group  activities,  for,  in  America  group  action  by  associations, 
both  business  and  civic,  is  more  widespread  than  in  any  other  country  of 
the  world.  They  may  join  a  local  civic  association;  a  state  society  for 
the  preservation  of  places  of  historic  interest ;  a  national  manufacturers' 
association,  or  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  international  peace.  All 
these  perform  their  work  in  accordance  with  rules  brought  together  in 
a  written  constitution. 

When  the  constitution  for  a  society  or  for  a  state  is  once  formed,  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  superior  law  which  should  not  be  changed  for  trivial  or 
transient  reasons.  Hence  the  methods  of  making  amendments  are  beset 
with  many  obstacles  to  impede  hasty  action.  This  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  only  essential  or  fundamental  provisions  are  made  a 
part  of  the  constitution  and  that  the  power  to  enact  laws  dealing  with 
temporary  matters  is  given  to  the  legislative  body. 

This  distinction  between  the  fundamental  law  and  legislative  law  was 
scrupulously  observed  by  the  framers  of  the  Federal  constitution.  "Its 
provisions  in  regard  to  the  framework  of  the  government  are  general  in 
character,  yet  sufficiently  detailed  to  embrace  those  matters  which  may  be 
considered  as  essential  and  fundamental."'  A  single  sentence  provides 
for  the  organization  of  the  Federal  courts:  "The  judicial  power  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish."  The  provision  for  a  supreme 
court  and  inferior  courts  is  fundamental,  whereas  a  provision  describing 
the  character  and  precise  number  of  inferior  courts  is  temporary.  Con- 
gress, therefore,  was  given  the  power  to  create  "from  time  to  time"  as 


^Garner,  "Introduction  to  Political  Science",  p.  399. 
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many  Inferior  courts  as  were  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country. 
In  a  similar  manner,  the  powers  of  the  government  are  expressed  In  general 
terms.  Hence  only  a  few  minor  changes  in  the  framework  and  powers  of 
the  Federal  constitution  have  been  necessary  during  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  years. 

It  is  precisely  in  their  failure  to  adhere  to  essentials  that  the  f ramers   and   Exclude 

•         •  1  1         mi  •     •       1      J.    1.  *^^    Tempo- 

of  our  present  state  constitutions  have  erred,      ine  original  state  con-  rary   Provi- 

siotis 

stitutlons  adopted  between  1776  and  1780  were  brief  documents  which 
enumerated  the  basic  elements  of  state  government  and  left  to  the  state 
legislature  a  wide  scope  for  action.     The  growth  of  state  activities  since 
their  adoption  called  for  the  Inclusion  of  more  essential  provisions,  but  lat-  prevalent   in 
er  state  conventions  went  beyond  this  and  added  many  provisions  to  check  fuuons°°°^*^" 
the  real  or  fancied  abuse  of  power  by  the  legislature.     Legislative  pro- 
cedure was  hedged  in  every  conceivable  manner.     In  many  constitutions, 
the  powers  granted  or  forbidden  to  the  legislature  were  minutely  enumer- 
ated.    Numerous  temporary  provisions  dealing  with  scores  of  subjects, 
such  as  railroads,  corporations,  banks,  insurance,  were  also  added.    From 
documents  which  were  originalh'^  expressed  In  a  few  thousand  words,  they   ^^^   Restore 
grew  to  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  words.     No  longer  being  limited  to  l^^^^i^g^^ 
essentials,  they  have  become  codes  of  ordinary  legislative  law.     Hence 
frequent  amendments  are  necessary. 

Likewise,  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present  time,  the  f ramers  of  state  and  Executive 
constitutions  have  feared  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  governor.  In  ad- 
dressing the  Convention  of  1787,  Madison  declared:  "The  executives  of 
the  states  are  In  general  little  more  than  ciphers :  the  legislatures  ai'e 
omnipotent."  Later  when  faith  in  the  legislature  began  to  decline,  he 
was  given  more  power  and  a  greater  degree  of  Independence.  He  was 
designated  as  the  "chief  executive",  but  he  was  denied  the  very  powers 
which  are  necessary  to  enable  him  to  live  up  to  his  title.  A  chief  execu- 
tive must  be  able  to  select  and  direct  his  managers — the  heads  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments.  This  the  governor  cannot  do.  The  most  Impor- 
tant executive  officers  are  elected  In  practically  all  states.  Others  are 
chosen  by  the  state  legislature.  The  remainder  may  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  when  their  terms  expire;  and, 
since  the  governor's  term  in  one  half  of  the  states  is  only  two  years  and 
that  of  his  appointees  often  from  three  to  eight  years,  his  appointing 
power  Is  very  limited.  Again  the  senate  may  reject  his  appointments 
and  block  his  attempts  to  remove  the  scores  of  managers,  large  and  small, 
whom  he  has  Inherited  from  previous  governors.  Thus,  the  governor  is 
called  upon  "to  faithfully  execute  the  laws,"  to  give  the  state  "a  business 
administration",  with  executive  heads  not  of  his  own  choosing. 

In  the  framing  of  any  state  constitution,  two  basic  Ideas  should  there- 
fore be  kept  clearly  in  mind: 

1.     The  constitution  should  be  limited  to  essential  provision  so  that  the 
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Summary 


people  may  know  what  their  fundamental  law  is  and  so  that  frequent 
amendments  will  be  unnecessary. 

2.  These  essential  provisions  should  express  faith  in  the  elective 
agents  of  the  people  by  entrusting  them  with  power  to  perform  the  duties 
for  which  they  are  chosen. 

The  following  brief  survey  of  the  essentials  of  a  state  constitution 
aims  to  follow  these  principles.  These  essentials  are  grouped  under  three 
headings  which  constitute  the  main  divisions  of  a  written  constitution: 

1.  The  Bill  of  Rights  setting  forth  the  fundamental  civil  and  political 
rights  of  citizens. 

2.  The  organization  of  the  government. 

3.  Method  of  amending  and  revising  the  constitution. 


Tbese  Sights 
May  be 
Classified    as 


General 
Bights, 


Specific 
Bights, 


Bights   of 
Accused 


the 


Bill  of  Rights 

All  of  our  constitutions,  state  and  federal,  contain  a  bill  of  rights,  set- 
ting forth  the  fundamental  civil  and  political  rights  of  citizens  which  not 
even  the  government  may  take  away.  Some  of  them  go  back  as  far  as 
Magna  Charta,  others  are  enumerated  in  the  Petition  of  Rights,  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  These  rights  the  colonies  claimed 
as  the  rights  of  Englishmen  and  when  they  declared  their  independence 
and  set  up  their  own  state  governments,  these  rights  together  with  others 
of  their  own  making  assumed  a  prominent  part  in  their  constitutions. 
Among  these  claims  are  that  sovereignty  rests  with  the  people  and  all 
government  is  founded  upon  their  authority;  that  all  people  are  equally 
free  and  independent  and  possess  the  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

These  general  claims  are  supplemented  by  the  enumeration  of  specific 
rights ;  such  as,  the  right  to  free  speech,  free  press,  and  peaceably  to  assem- 
ble to  express  their  views,  individually  or  collectively,  being  responsible  on- 
ly for  the  abuse  of  the  same ;  the  right  to  freedom  of  religion ;  to  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  except  in  case  of  invasion  or  rebellion  when  the  public 
safety  requires  such  exceptions ;  the  right  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses  and  effects  against  unreasonable  search  without  a  specific  warrant 
setting  forth  the  person  or  thing  to  be  searched. 

And  finally  the  right  of  the  accused  in  criminal  prosecutions  is  set 
forth.  He  is  entitled  to  know  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  accusation,  to 
consult  with  counsel,  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  to  have  process  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  his  behalf  and  to  a  verdict  rendered  by 
an  impartial  jury. 
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The  Government  of  the  State 
1.      the  state  legislature 

The  real  essential  provisions  governing  the  organization  and  powers  of 
the  state  legislature  may  be  briefly  expressed.     All  that  we  need  to  pro-  Ji^^g  ^t^T' 
vide  for  is  a  representative  body,  —  a  state  legislature,  —  with  power  to  ?ur.^  ar^^*^*' 
«enact  "all  manner  of  wholesome  and  reasonable  laws  for  the  benefit  and 
welfare  of  the  state." 

Our  real  problem  enters  when  we  attempt  to  decide  what  kind  of  repre- 
sentative body  will  reflect  most  accurately  public  opinion  on  questions  of 
policy ;  and  what  kind  of  a  representative  body  will  be  able  to  translate 
such  policies  into  constructive  legislation.     With  these  requirements  be-  erai  o'r*^Bi^" 
fore  us,  we  may  have  some  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  it  shall  be  the  two  resentativ*  **' 
house  system  now  in  use  in  the  Federal  government  and  in  all  of  the  forty-     °  ^ 
eight  states ;  or,  whether  it  shall  be  the  one  house  system  which  is  gaining 
favor  in  the  European  states,  in  Canada  and  in  our  cities.     Will  the  sys- 
tem of  electing  one  representative  from  each  district  leaving  all  minority 
parties  of  that  district  unrepresented  be  preferable  to  a  system  under 
which  three,  four  or  five  representatives  are  chosen  from  each  district  and 
each  party  is  given  a  representation  in  proportion  to  its  voting  strength. 
With  the  same  requirement  for  a  representative  and  eflScient  legislative 
body,  in  mind,  we  must  determine  the  total  number  of  members  in  the 
legislature,  their  term  of  oflSce  and  their  qualifications. 

Having  made  provision  for  an  efficient  legislative  body  little  else  is  whos©  Powei 
needed.     The  internal  organization  of  the  legislature  and  the  details  of  ui^?ed\y 
legislative  procedure  may  be  determined  by  the  legislature  itself  subject  aons     *'  '^ 
to  a  few  constitutional  provisions,  much  as  the  election  of  a  presiding 
officer,  the  three  readings  and  the  printing  of  bills,  the  governor's  veto, 
etc.     There  is  no  need  of  enumerating  the  powers  of  the  state  legislature, 
since  the  state  possesses  all  the  residual  powers — all  the  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  Federal  government  or  denied  to  the  states  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  not  reserved  to  the  people  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
state  constitution. 

All  temporary  provisions  relating  to  banking,  mining,  marriages,  etc., 
we  have  previously  shown  are  matters  for  legislative  deliberation  and 
have  no  place  in  the  constitution.  Likewise  the  restrictions  upon  local 
legislation  affecting  cities,  villages  and  counties  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  transferring  most  of  these  powers  to  the  municipalities 
themselves. 

2.        THE   INITIATIVE  AND   REFERENDUM 

Some  would  provide  in  the  constitution  that  the  citizens  may  at  any  ^^  Danger  of 
time  take  the  making  of  law  out  of  the  hands  of  the  legislature  and  enact  fr'^May*'^"^ 
particular  statutes  by  direct  action.     They  would  do  this  because  they  **®'  ^^ 
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fear  that  some  political  machine  or  some  great  private  interest  may  block 
some  particular  law  that  is  much  needed.  Those  who  would  do  this  ask 
that  the  constitution  contain  a  provision  that  whenever  a  considerable 
fo/to^^Mti-  percentage  of  the  voters,  say  five  or  ten  per  cent, — petition  for  a  par- 
aiflr^dum  ticular  law,  a  bill  to  enact  it  must  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  a  general 
election,  and  if  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  it  favor  it,  it  must  become  a 
law  whether  the  legislature  or  governor  favor  it  or  not.  This  is  initiative. 
The  same  persons  fear  that  the  legislature  may  make  a  law  which  is  clear- 
ly against  the  public  interest.  They  would  provide  in  the  constitution 
that  whenever  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  people  petition  for  it,  any 
act  passed  by  the  legislature  must  be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  people 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it  at  the  polls.  This  is  the  referendum. 
Those  who  oppose  these  methods  claim  that  the  voters  will  not  give  to 
such  matters  serious  attention;  that  only  a  small  number  will  generally 
vote  on  the  bills ;  and  that  the  safer  plan  in  the  long  run  is  to  leave  gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  elected  representatives. 
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d.       THE  GOVKRNOIl 

The  constitutional  provisions  describing  the  organization  and  powers 
of  the  executive  department  should  aim  to  make  the  governor  a  chief  ex- 
ecutive in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Four  basic  constitutional  provisions 
are  necessary  to  accomplish  this  result. 

1.  The  term  of  office  should  be  lengthened  in  many  states  from  two  to 
four  years.  This  will  enable  the  governor  to  initiate  and  carry  out  his 
executive  program  by  the  time  he  is  called  upon  to  give  a  final  account  of 
his  stewardship  before  the  electorate. 

2.  The  governor  must  be  given  the  power  to  control  and  direct  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  of  the  state.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  numer- 
ous independent  offices,  boards  and  commissions  must  be  brought  together 
according  to  function  under  a  limited  number  of  executive  departments. 
In  case  it  is  felt  that  the  lack  of  experience  of  legislators  with  executive 
work  will  not  enable  them  to  provide  for  this  by  law,  then  the  departments 
should  be  enumerated  in  the  constitution.  These  departments  should, 
with  few  exceptions,  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  single  commissioner.  And 
finally  the  governor  should  be  given  power  to  appoint  and  remove  these 
commissioners.  Clothed  with  such  powers,  no  governor  can  shirk  re- 
sponsibility for  his  failure  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  state  with  effi- 
ciency and  economy. 

3.  The  legislative  powers  of  the  governor  and  his  commissioners 
should  be  increased.  The  usual  powers  of  the  governor  pertaining  to 
messages,  veto,  and  extra  sessions  of  the  legislature  need  not  be  altered ; 
but  these  should  be  supplemented  by  a  provision  similar  to  the  following : 

The  governor  and  heads  of  executive  departments  shall  be  entitled  to  seats  in 
the  legislature,  may  introduce  bills  therein,  and  take  part  in  the  discussion  of 
measures,  but  shall  have  no  vote. 
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Many  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature  affect  the  work  of  administrative 
departments ;  and,  especially  so,  in  case  the  general  organization  of  de- 
partments is  not  described  in  the  constitution  but  determined  by  law. 
Hence  the  need  for  executive  leadership  in  legislation. 

4.     The  constitution   should  provide  for  an  executive  budget.     The  i-ormuhXI'^ 
procedure  under  the  executive  budget  has  been  clearly  expressed  in  an 
editiorial  comment  on  the  proposed  budgetary  amendments  to  the  New 
York  state  constitution: 

"The  governor  and  the  heads  of  his  departments  get  together  and  pre- 
pare a  budget  in  which  is  set  down  the  absolutely  necessary  expenses  of 
each  department  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  governor  as  the  head  of  a 
great  corporation  consults  with  managers.  Every  item  in  the  state  ac-  an  Execuuv* 
count  book  is  carefully  scrutinized  and  deliberated  upon.  The  bill  of  "  ^®' 
necessaries  is  sent  to  the  legislature,  which  can  reduce  any  item,  subject 
to  the  governor's  veto.'" 

In  most  states,  where  the  executive  budget  has  been  established,  the 
legislature  may  increase  the  governor's  estimates  as  well  as  reduce  them. 
But  they  must  pass  the  governor's  budget  thus  amended  in  the  form  of  a 
general  appropriation  bill  before  they  can  pass  additional  financial  meas- 
ures. Although  this  eliminates  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  an 
ideal  executive  budget,  it  still  retains  several  valuable  features.  Under 
the  old  system,  the  finance  committees  received  the  estimates  of  the  several 
departments  directly  from  the  heads  of  these  departments.  Now  they  re- 
ceive instead  a  budget  which  has  been  carefully  prepared  with  due  regard 
for  the  needs  of  each  department  and  the  estimated  income  of  the  state 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  legislature  has  something  tangible  to  work  on. 
The  public  is  also  informed,  and  any  attempt  of  the  legislature  to  deal 
recklessly  with  the  proposed  budget  may  be  held  in  check  by  the  force 
of  public  opinion. 

4.        THE   JUDICIARY 

Every  state  constitution  must  provide  for  a  system  of  courts.     The  The  state 

-'  J.  •'  Constitution 

usual  organization  of  the  state  judiciary  is  as  follows :  a  supreme  court   should^  Pro- 
or  court  of  appeals,  a  superior  court  in  the  larger  states,  county  courts,   system  of 
municipal  courts  in  cities,  the  magistrate  or  justices  of  the  peace  in  vil- 
lages and  towns. 

The  constitution  must  also  specify  the  method  of  selecting  judges  and  and  Judges 
their  term  of  office.  All  of  the  original  constitjitions  adopted  between 
1776  and  1780,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  judges  by  the  governor, 
the  state  legislature,  or  the  two  acting  jointly.  The  term  was  for  life  or 
for  a  long  period  of  years.  The  Federal  Constitution  reaffirmed  this 
practice  by  providing  for  a  life  term  and  appointment  by  the  President 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate.     During  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 

iNew  York  Times,  Editorial,  April  4,  1923. 
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tury,  however,  many  states  abandoned  the  appointive  method  and  pro- 
vided for  popular  election,  so  that  at  the  present  time,  the  appointive 
method  is  used  in  less  than  one-third  of  the  states. 

Those  who  favor  the  appointive  method  hold  that  the  partisan  view 
should  express  itself  only  in  the  election  of  policy  determining  officers, 
such  as  members  of  the  legislature  and  the  governor;  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  judges  to  apply  the  laws  enacted  by  these  elective  officers  in  a  non- 
partisan manner  and  that  this  will  be  difficult  when  judges  must  enter 
political  campaigns  and  seek  popular  approval.  The  elective  principle 
is,  however,  still  strongly  entrenched  in  the  minds  of  the  many  people  who 
feel  that  an  appointive  judiciary  fosters  aloofness  to  popular  views,  and 
a  too  stringent  adherence  to  precedent  and  the  letter  of  the  law,  especially 
in  passing  upon  the  constitutionality  of  legislative  acts.  Framers  of 
constitutions  must  consider  the  merits  of  these  opposing  views  in  deter- 
mining the  method  of  selection. 

We  must  also  decide  whether  the  power  to  enact  rules  relating  to  plead- 
ing, practice  and  procedure  should  be  transferred  by  the  constitution 
from  the  legislature  to  the  courts.  The  simplification  of  court  procedure 
is  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  our  leading  jurists.  It  seems  that. the 
judges  who  come  in  daily  contact  with  this  problem  are  in  a  better  position 
to  solve  it  than  the  state  legislature.  The  Model  State  Constitution  of 
the  National  Municipal  League  accepts  this  view.  It  provides  for  a 
Judicial  Council  with  "exclusive  power  to  make,  alter  and  amend  rules  re- 
lating to  pleading,  practice  and  procedure"  in  state  courts.  This  coun- 
cil is  composed  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  highest  court  and  one  or  more 
representatives  from  the  superior  (district)  and  county  courts.  It  fur- 
ther provides  for  meetings  of  district  and  county  judges  quarterly  and 
for  an  annual  meeting  of  all  the  judges  to  investigate  complaints  relating 
to  the  operation  of  the  courts,  and  report  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
tions to  the  Judicial  Council. 
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In  our  treatment  of  the  Legislature,  we  have  adopted  the  principle  that 
the  legislative  control  over  the  local  matters  should  be  transferred  to  the 
localities  themselves.  This  principle  has  been  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
Model  State  Constitution  of  the  National  Municipal  League. 

1.  Laws  may  be  enacted  affecting  the  organization  of  cities  and  villages,  which  shall 
become  effective  in  any  city  or  village  only  when  submitted  to  the  electors  thereof  and 
approved  by  a  majority  of  those  voting  thereon. 

2.  Any  city  may  frame  and  adopt  a  charter  for  its  own  government  in  the  following 
manner:  The  Legislative  authority  of  the  city  may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  members, 
and  upon  the  petition  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  qualified  electors,  shall  .  .  provide  .  .  for 
the  submission  to  the  electors  the  following  question:  "Shall  a  commission  be  chosen  to 
frame  a  charter"?  .  .  .  The  ballot  containing  such  question  shall  also  contain  the  names 
of  candidates  for  members  of  the  proposed  commission  ...  If  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
tors voting  on  the  question  of  choosing  a  commission  shall  vote  in  the  affirmative,  then 
the  fifteen  commissioners  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  .  .  shall  constitute  the 
charter  commission,  and  shall  proceed  to  frame  a  charter.     Any  charter  so  framed  shall 
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be  submitted  to  the  qualified  electors  of  the  city  .  .  and  (when)  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  electors  voting  thereon  shall  become  the  organic  law  of  such  a  city. 
Similar  provisions  are  added  for  making  amendments  to  the  charter. 

There  is  also  quite  general  agreement  among  students  of  city  problems,  i^te  on  Purely 

-  ,  •■i'ii-ij  t-         Local   Matters 

that  the  constitution  should  grant  the  city  legislative  body  greater 
powers.  City  councils  have  passed  through  a  period  of  lack  of  confidence 
even  to  a  greater  degree  than  state  legislatures.  Hence  they  were 
stripped  of  their  powers,  some  passing  to  the  mayor,  some  to  special 
boards  while  the  rest  were  seized  by  the  state  legislature.  As  a  result  the 
citizens  have  to  look  to  the  state  for  laws  which  deal  with  purely  local 
matters.  The  enactment  of  such  laws  should  be  restored  to  the  local 
legislative   bodies. 

Revision  and  Amendment  of  the  State  Constitution 

Provisions  setting  forth  the  process  of  revising  and  amending  the  ^h^^n/^the 
fundamental  law  form  one  of  the  most  essential  requirements  of  every  const  tuuon 
written  constitution.  No  fundamental  law,  however  w^ell  framed,  pos- 
sesses such  a  degree  of  permanency  that  changes  will  not  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time.  Our  only  claim  for  a  constitution  limited  to  essentials 
is  that  the  need  for  general  revision  and  minor  changes  will  occur  less 
frequently. 

All  of  the  state  constitutions  provide  for  a  general  revision  of  the  con-  ^y^li^^^f^^^^: 
stitution  by  means  of  a  convention.  In  most  cases,  the  question— "Shall  ^on^^and 
a  constitutional  convention  be  called .!"' — is  submitted  to  the  voters  when 
approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  house  of  the  legislature.  In  case 
a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  thereon  vote  affirmatively,  a  convention 
is  called.  The  revisions  of  the  convention  are  then  submitted  to  the  elec- 
tors, and,  if  approved,  become  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law.  A  number 
of  states  further  provide  that  the  question — "Shall  a  convention  be 
called.^" — shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters  periodically — every  seven,  ten, 
sixteen,  or  twenty  years. 

The  methods  now  used  in  making  minor  changes  through  the  amending  ^fgj^J'a^tufe^^^ 
process  have  one  thing  in  common — proposal  by  the  state  legislature  ^nd  voters 
and  ratification  by  the  electors.  The  check  upon  hasty  action  in  making 
such  proposals,  however,  vary  greatly  in  the  different  states.  Four  of 
the  most  common  modes  of  procedure  are:  (1)  proposal  by  a  majority 
of  the  members,  present  or  elected,  in  each  house;  (2)  proposal  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  each  house;  (3)  proposal  by  a  majority  vote  in  both  houses 
in  two  successive  sessions  with  an  election  of  members  to  both  houses  inter- 
vening; (4)  proposal  by  a  two-thirds  or  three-fifths  vote  in  both  houses 
in  two  successive  legislatures. 

The  second  and  third  methods  with  slight  variations  are  used  more 
generally  than  the  others.  They  avoid  the  danger  of  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  action  encouraged  by  the  first  method,  and  the  equally  great 
danger  of  delaying  essential  changes  involved  in  the  fourth  method.     The 
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third  mode  of  procedure  requires  a  second  sober  thought  before  the  ma- 
jority members  can  submit  the  proposal  to  the  voters;  whereas  the  two- 
thirds  vote  provision  of  the  second  method  demands  proof  that  there  is  a 
strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  change.  In  each  case,  the  procedure  is 
more  difficult  than  in  ordinary  legislation  and  thus  recognizes  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  fundamental  law  and  statutes.  The  already  over- 
burdened voter  is  also  favored  by  being  called  upon  to  pass  upon  only 
well  considered  changes. 
By^the  initia-  Finally  we  must  decide  whether  the  more  recent  device  permitting  the 
voters  to  propose  amendments  by  petition,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  legislature,  shall  be  added  to  the  written  constitution.  This  method 
has  been  adopted  by  several  states  as  a  part  of  their  general  scheme  of 
direct  legislation  by  means  of  the  initiative.  A  number  of  states,  however, 
which  have  accepted  the  initiative  for  legislative  purposes  have  denied 
its  application  to  the  proposal  of  amendments.  Furthermore,  in  states 
where  it  applies  both  to  legislation  and  amendments,  the  petition  for  pro- 
posed amendments  must  receive  a  larger  number  of  signatures  than  the 
petition  for  laws.  Before  we  add  such  a  provision  to  the  constitution  we 
should  seriously  consider  the  following  questions:  "Is  this  method  of 
procedure  necessary?"     "Is  it  safe?" 

CoNCliUSION 

In  case  this  brief  survey  has  accomplished  its  purpose  several  things 
have  been  made  clear. 
We  Need  a     "*      jn  the  first  place,  the  voter  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  the  funda- 

Brief  Consti-  j-  ^  .     ,        .     i  i  /•        •        n 

tution  mental  law  of  the  state  when  it  is  buried  under  a  mass  ot  miscellaneous 

provisions  of  a  temporary  nature.     We  need  in  each  state,  what  we  al- 

„    „  T      ready  have  in  the  nation,  a  constitution  which  is  "a  model  in  brevity,  of 

To   Secure  In-  J  '  •  c  i5» 

teiiigent   Ac-     jomcal  and  Scientific  arrangement,  and  of  conciseness  ot  statement  ,  so 

tien   by   tne  o  o  ^ 

Voters  ^j-,g^^  "Pjg  ^ho  i-mis  may  read".     Otherwise,  he  may  not  read  at  all. 

In  the  second  place,  the  voters  cannot  be  expected  to  act  intelligently 
when  they  are  called  upon  to  pass  judgment  upon  technical  constiutional 
amendments  at  every  election.  The  elimination  of  purely  legislative  pro- 
visions from  the  constitution  will  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  amend- 
ments. 

^         In  the  third  place,  the  constitution  should  express  faith  in  our  elective 

officers  by  giving  them  power  to  act.  This  again  requires  the  elimination 
GooP'^Govern-  of  many  temporary  provisions  and  restrictions  upon  the  state  legislature 
It  further  necessitates  the  reorganization  of  the  executive  departments 
along  lines  recognized  as  fundamental  by  every  business  concern  which  ex- 
pects to  declare  dividends — we  must  provide  for  a  chief  executive  with 
power  to  select,  control,  and  direct  the  heads  of  his  administrative  de- 
partments. 
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In  restoring  faith  in  our  governmental  officers,  we  are  simply  follow- 
ing the  accepted  principles  of  society.  We  have  faith  in  our  physician, 
faith  in  our  lawyer,  faith  in  the  president  of  the  bank  where  our  savings 
may  be  invested.  The  danger  that  one  of  these  may  betray  our  trust 
cannot  be  obviated  by  restrictions.  Restrictions  have  not  improved  the 
quality  of  our  legislation  or  the  efficiency  of  our  administration.  They 
have  simply  diffused  responsibility  and  have  left  the  voter  in  the  dark  as 
to  where  the  real  blame  for  inefficiency  lies. 

Ten  Questions  on  the  Essentials  of  a  State  Constitution 

1.  Read  your  state  constitution  or  enough  of  it  to  see  whether  you 
think  it  is  too  long. 

2.  Compare  it  with  the  Federal  constitution,  noting  tlie  length  and 
complexity  of  each. 

3.  State  the  argument  against  a  long  and  complex  constitution, 

4.  How  does  owe  decide  what  matters  should  go  into  the  constitution 
and  what  into  the  statutes.'' 

5.  What  are  the  three  fundamental  elements  of  a  good  constitution.^ 

6.  Mention  several  typical  provisions  of  a  Bill  of  Rights. 

7.  Why  should  minor  courts  not  be  described  in  detail  in  the  consti- 
tution ? 

8.  Why  should  home  rule  for  cities  be  put  into  the  constitution.? 

9.  What  method  of  amending  the  constitution  would  you  recommend 
for  safety.'' 

10.  Ask  several  of  your  well  educated  friends  if  they  have  read  your 
state  constitution  and  know  what  it  contains.'' 
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